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OUR BOUND SERVANTS’ 


By Earl W. Browning 
Librarian, Peoria Public Library 


URING the last year a certain pub- 

lisher has headed his advertisement 
with the bold words “Librarians Agree.” 
And each month I have let out a joyful 
whoop (mentally, of course) at his in- 
nocence. We may seem meek but we 
have minds of our own. We are willing 
to be told what other librarians do and 
how they do it, but at the same time we 
feel that our own particular problems 
are quite our own and that other people’s 
methods must be adapted to our needs, 
which is only another way of saying that, 
after all, we rather enjoy doing things 
in our Own way. 

I am no exception. I suppose I have 
heard book buying and book binding 
discussed in some way or other at prac- 
tically every library meeting I have ever 
attended yet I am still studying my own 
problem of buying and binding that I 
may accomplish the most with what I 
have to spend. We are all doing the same 
thing, or should be, yet, since we do not 
agree as to methods our results are dif- 
ferent and it is only as we meet and 
talk over these methods and results that 
we are able to better them. 

Years ago when it was customary to 
bind boys out to work for a period of 
years I imagine the master who had 
heavy work to do was careful to select 
a strong, well built boy, while the less 
rugged youngsters were left on their 
parents’ hands or were bound out to less 
arduous labor. Considerable attention 
was paid to the terms on which the ser- 
vant was accepted, too, and when it 
came to getting the fullest possible 
amount of service some masters used 
their men little better than slaves. 


In selecting our bound servants, (and 
this is not a new classification for library 
desk attendants, second assistant cata- 
logers, nor hard worked head libra- 
rians,) we do not want to be as cold 
blooded and mercenary as were some of 
these old time masters but we do want 
to know how to buy books most eco- 
nomically. We want to know what to 
buy to best serve our public and we 
should want to know how to get the 
greatest amount of service from our 
books after they have become ours. 

Most of us operate with very limited 
funds and our book fund consists of 
that which is left after all other ex- 
penses have been cared for. This should 
not be and as funds increase need not be, 
but it is a fact that unless the library 
is warm, well-lighted, clean and has 
somebody worth while in charge it will 
make little difference whether you buy 
books or not. When funds are fairly 
adequate book buying resolves itself into 
purchasing first, those books you feel 
sure the public will demand; next, those 
you hope they will read if brought to 
their attention; and last, those needed to 
round out collections of your various de- 
partments. 

In the small library just getting its 
start in a town or village it seems to 
me that if the library is to live its first 
choice in book buying must be those 
books most in demand, leaving for a later 
time some of the books which the li- 
brarian or trustees feel should be in 
every library. Much money can be tied 


~ * From Proceedings of the Illinois Library Association. October, 1927. 
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up in a perfectly worth-while set of 
books when only a few volumes of the 
set are really in demand, while the same 
amount spent in single volumes would 
cover a greater range of subjects and, 
if chosen wisely, would satisfy a greater 
number of patrons. There are many sets 
of books that every library should have, 
their value is not questioned, but before 
purchasing any of them the question 
must be asked, will these books best 
serve the library if purchased now or 
later? None of us know all about book 
selection so do not be afraid to ask your 
nearest library neighbor when you are in 
doubt. I have found my library neigh- 
bors very willing to exchange opinions 
and often good advice has come from 
some library smaller than my own. 

But the larger libraries can often give 
us valuable hints on how to buy and 
what discounts to expect. Not long ago 
I saw the circular of a jobbing house 
that was looking for library business and 
as a bait was offering two per cent dis- 
count. Don’t bite at anything as meager 
as that. In the “Survey of Public Li- 
braries in the United States,” Volume 
One, is found this report on prices and 
discounts, “Discounts vary so greatly 
that no very definite statement can be 
made concerning them. From 20 to 25 
per cent is very generally reported for 
all current books, except text books, tech- 
nical books, and other “specials,” but 
many libraries average less.” Some of 
you prefer or are forced to buy locally 
but if you are free to buy where you 
please I believe all of you could get at 
least 20 per cent. By taking advantage 
of cooperative buying I am sure we 
could all receive the 25 per cent discount, 
or, perhaps, even more. 


Amount of service 


But I feel that the greatest loss we 
suffer in connection with our bound 
servants is not in the method of their 
selection nor even in the price we pay 
for them, but in the amount of service 
we get from them. How long would 
you give bed, board and wages to a ser- 
vant whose clothes were so shabby he 
could not appear in public or whose back 
was so weak that he could neither stand 
up straight nor do his share of the work. 


Not long, yet, if I am to believe salesmen 
and binders who visit libraries through- 
out the country there are hundreds of 
libraries with books on their shelves in 
just this condition. One binder told me, 
not so very long ago, that he could take 
a two ton truck and by visiting libraries 
within easy distance of his plant could 
fill it with books that had become worth- 
less through neglect. They had lost too 
many pages or had been used too long in 
an unrepaired condition to make it pos- 
sible to be of any further value, yet 
they were cluttering up library shelves. 

The National Association of Rental 
Libraries says that “To be profitable a 
book must be issued forty or fifty times,” 
yet we all know that fiction which con- 
stitutes a large part of our buying will 
not circulate more than a dozen or fif- 
teen times before the hinges begin to 
loosen. From that time on the condi- 
tion of the book becomes worse and 
worse, and if nothing is done to remedy 
it, by the time the book has been out 
about twenty-five times it is ready for 
the bindery. If we were in business and 
allowed this book to fall out of use at 
the end of twenty-five or thirty issues 
our business would fail to show any 
profit. The same holds good in public 
library work. We cannot afford to lose 
a two dollar or two dollar and a half 
book when it has only been issued twenty- 
five or thirty times. Something must be 
done to prolong the life of the book. 

But what? When hinges begin to 
loosen the first impulse is to paste paper 
or cloth over them to strengthen them. 
This is in most cases an entire waste of 
time. You have not removed the trouble 
but merely covered it up and after the 
book has been out once or twice you 
have your work to do over again. Ex- 
perience proves that the loose hinge must 
be removed and a new one put in its 
place. 


Gummed tape 


Gummed tape proved a big advance 
over any home method of patching or 
mending and, as used in the Toronto 
method, has given many libraries in- 
creased use of their books. However, 
it has been my experience that it does 
not prevent the pages in the middle of 
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the book from working loose. The 
stitching running through the tape also 
loosens destroying the firmness of the 
hinge. It is some time since I have made 
use of this material and it is possible 
that improvements have been made which 
overcome these difficulties. 

The next advance in reviving the 
jaded book was made when recasing was 
adopted. In preparing to do this the 
book is taken out of its covers, the mus- 
lin constituting the hinge is removed as 
is also all glue and loose material on the 
back of the book. If the first or last 
signatures have loosened they should be 
resewed to the body of the book. Warm, 
flexible glue is then applied to the back 
of the book and a strip of canton flan- 
nel, as long as the back and about two 
inches wider is pressed down on the 
glued back. After this is dry new end 
papers are tipped in. The last process 
is to place the book in the covers with 
the overlapping flannel and the end pa- 
pers well pasted, press the end papers 
smoothly across inside covers, close the 
book and crease the hinges with a bone 
folder. 


The initial outlay for doing recasing is 
greater than that required by the To- 
ronto method and, I believe the Toronto 
method to be the quicker, but in results 
I believe recasing has more than justi- 
fied the additional expense in time and 
materials. 

These are the principal methods of re- 
pairing books but each means extra ma- 
terials, extra work for some member of 
the staff, and lost time, however slight, 
on popular books. For nonfiction recas- 
ing is an economical and satisfactory 
method of delaying rebinding until the 
book has shown itself worthy of a per- 
manent place on the shelves. For fic- 
tion and children’s books I believe other 
more satisfactory methods are available. 


Reinforcing 


We are hearing more and more of re- 
inforcing either in the publisher’s covers 
or in full or part buckram, and the very 
fact that each season sees more binders 
and even publishers using this method of 
strengthening books should cause us to 
give it serious consideration. 


A book that, as it comes from the 
publisher, would cost the library one dol- 
lar and fifty cents will with the various 
methods of reinforcing cost all the way 
from one dollar and eighty-five cents to 
two dollars while the Grosset and Dun- 
lap and Burt reprint books can be bought 
in reinforced bindings all the way from 
eighty-five cents to a dollar and twenty. 

At once somebody is going to ask 
which reinforcement is the best to which 
I reply without hesitation that, as yet, I 
do not know. During the past two years 
I have received work from five different 
binders. They used the same kind of a 
machine to do their sewing and the ma- 
terials used in binding were all of a high 
grade. The factors which led me to dis- 
card three of them and retain two re- 
lated to length of time taken to bind or 
reinforce the books and the price 
charged. 

3inders report that some librarians ob- 
ject to reinforcing because they think the 
book so dealt with cannot be rebound 
when it needs it, if it ever does. But 
this is not so. In fact the cover of a 
reinforced book will probably be all that 
needs renewing and this can be more 
easily done than would have been the 
case had the books not been resewed 
before going into circulation. 


Some books overbound 


Some books are what I call over- 
bound, that is, the binding is still in ex- 
cellent condition after the book itself 
has become shabby and too dirty to be 
handled longer. Others are underbound, 
that is, the covers wear out, or at least, 
look shabby and titles become indistinct 
before you feel that you can afford to 
throw the book away. Perhaps there is 
no happy medium where both cover and 
book wear out at the same time, but I 
am going to try and find it. The bind- 
ing which one of our largest libraries 
finds is best for its use may very well 
be too expensive for your needs. Your 
books may not get the wear that books 
receive in tenement districts or a bind- 
ing which you find necessary may not 
be acceptable to a library operating in 
a district free from soft coal smoke. 
The binding best suited to your needs 
can only be found by you or by some- 
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body who has had experiences under the 
same conditions as are prevalent in your 
library, but by exchanging opinions you 
can form judgments which will hasten 
the discovery of the binding you want. 

Of one thing I am sure, however, and 
that is that it will well repay any libra- 
rian and her trustees to study the subject 
of reinforcing and rebinding most care- 
fully. The most wasteful thing you can 
do is to buy books and not provide for 
their reinforcing or rebinding. To be 
sure you cannot buy so many new books 
each year at the increased cost, but each 
year you will find on your shelves more 
books in a usuable condition, and each 
year you will be building up a collection 
that will be of increasing service and 
value to your community. The sooner 
any library begins to build up such a col- 
lection the sooner its public will look to 
it for reference work instead of sending 
to some larger and more distant library. 
If your public feels that they are get- 
ting adequate service from you they will 
be less included to limit your funds and 
may even make gifts and bequests to the 
library. 


A prophecy 
I believe the day is not far distant 
when libraries will spend more for re- 


THE STORY 


HE “Story magazine” has come to 
be so special a publication that the 
Newark Public Library has withdrawn 
from the general periodical files a few 
of the most popular to which it sub- 
scribes and placed them in the Fiction 
Room. Here the reader of novels and 
light literature will find not these alone 
but fashions, radio, popular mechanics 
and other subjects in which this genera- 
tion as a whole shows an ever-increasing 
interest. 
A few comments abstracted from arti- 


cles on the history of magazine literature 
are recorded in The Library: 


A literary historian of the nineties 
usually explains that old-time “quality’ 


inforced bindings than for rebinding. At 
present many libraries are having all fic- 
tion and children’s books reinforced 
while others are only a step behind and 
are reinforcing only the most used books 
in these two classes. 


If I had the time I would like to go 
into details of binding such as prices and 
materials used but it cannot be done. 
Neither can I more than mention the fact 
that you can cut your magazine binding 
bill almost in half by using flush bind- 
ings. 


I do not expect you to all agree to 
all I have said but I wish we might agree 
to keep our bound servants decently 
dressed when they go forth to represent 
us in the homes of our public. We are 
engaged in teaching not only respect but 
love for books. We may have some old 
book companion at home that we love 
in spite of its faded cover and dog-eared 
corners, but on the public shelves each 
book must appear at its best. Linens, 
buckrams and leathers now come in at- 
tractive but not too bright colors which 
help mightily to dress up your shelves, 
if properly chosen. Notice the books on 
your shelves and on those of the libra- 
ries you visit and be satisfied with noth- 
ing but the best. 


MAGAZINE 


magazines—Harper’s, Scribner’s, and 
the rest, were growing moribund when, 
by the effort of an editorial genius, Mr. 
McClure created a new and rebellious 
type of magazine which was rapidly imi- 
tated. We called it, for want of a bet- 
ter title, the fifteen-cent magazine. In 
the wake of McClure’s came Colliers, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, etc. 


McClure journalized the family mag- 
azine. He introduced stories more lively, 
more immediate in their interest, more 
journalistic than we were accustomed to 
read—North American Review, Oct. 


1921, p. 433-441. 


The first cheap magazine of any 
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prominence, in either England or Amer- 
ica, was the sixpenny Strand. In Amer- 
ica the Cosmopolitan, 1886, was early in 
the field. The special character of the 
American cheap magazine so greatly ad- 
mired by Mr. William Archer, well- 
known English dramatic critic and 
translator of Ibsen is attributed to one 
man—S. S. McClure. If “thoro” is the 
first of his maxims, “under-statement 
rather than over-statement” is second. 
He abhors exaggeration and sensational- 
ism.—Current Literature, Aug. 1910, 
p. 216. 


Early in 1892 Mr. McClure and Mr. 
John Phillips began active plans to 
launch a new fifteen cent monthly. Out 
of the first issue of 20,000 copies in 1893 
only 8,000 were sold, and the next month 
the Cosmopolitan cut jts price to 12% 
cents. By the next summer Mr. Mc- 
Clure was losing $1,000 a month. In 
this crisis Conan Doyle and Ida Tarbell 
tided them over. Conan Doyle loaned 
them money and Ida Tarbell wrote the 
life of Napoleon which brought sub- 
scribers from 40,000 to 80,000. Tarbell’s 
Lincoln increased subscribers from 
120,000 in August, 1895 to 250,000 in 
December, 1895. 

Mr. McClure thinks that intimate and 
human note which went straight to the 
middle West heart was struck in the 
very first number. 

For story writers he captured Conan 
Doyle, Kipling and Anthony Hope— 
Bookman, Dec., 1916, p. 398-400. 


The Saturday Evening Post was 
founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 
as Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette. In 
1821 the name was changed to Saturday 
Evening Post. In 1839 it had a circula- 
tion of 35,000 copies, the largest circu- 
lation of any weekly in the United 
States. After changing hands a number 
of times Cyrus H. K. Curtis bought it 
for $1,000, subscribers having dwindled 
away to 2,000. After spending huge 
sums in advertising and after repeated 
losses, the magazine leaped ahead and 
after five years announced circulation of 
1,000,000 copies. 

Some magazines and magazine makers, 
p. 78-91. 





A new crusade has been started 
against the growing tendency of our 
cheap magazines to exploit sex in object- 
able ways. 

The first sex magazine was Young’s 
started in 1897 with 1925 circulation of 
188,818. With monthly circulations run- 
ning from 100,000 to 500,000 the follow- 
ing magazines are listed as belonging to 
a species of magazine which points its 
moral with what the adolescent mind un- 
doubtedly looks upon as valuable infor- 
mation about “life.” 

Dream World 

Dance Lovers 


True Confessions 
Saucy Stories 


Hot Dog Snappy Stories 
Jim Jam Jems I Confess 
Red Pepper Secrets 


—Current Opinion, April, 1925, p. 456 


Within the last year or two a whole 
new type of periodical literature has 
sprung up in this country. The sim- 
plest, most accurate phrase by which to 
describe it is “gutter literature.” 

The circulation of these new maga- 
zines runs up into millions. Fresh titles 
appear almost daily. 

One group is the risqué story group. 
It consists exclusively of fiction corre- 
sponding more or less to what the 
“French farce” is on the stage. 

Another new and enormously popular 
type of periodical is the “confession” 
magazine. These magazines pride them- 
selves on their morality. Their contents 
are labeled genuine, tho in reality they 
are, of course, produced professionally 
under formula. 

Literature of escape from the com- 
monplace which these magazines offer in 
such direct and simple form makes a 
powerful appeal and one which it would 
be very difficult to break down. Moral 
reformers, so busy with other aspects of 
our national life, have almost entirely 
ignored the growth of these new period- 
icals—New Republic, Feb. 17, 1926, 
p. 350-2. 

Siew 
The Young Sadists (Cleveland P. L.) 

“I just love to read books like this and 
know how they suffer.” 

“Give me a book about love; one where 
he has to fight awful hard to get the 


girl.” 
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A $500 SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Prepared by the Librarians in the Elementary Schools of 
Long Beach, California 


66 HEN one gets out of the cities 

into the small town over the 
country it is really pitiful to see how 
little mental food there is in the schools,” 
writes Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, in which this list of books for 
the elementary school library, together 
with the preliminary remarks, originally 
appeared (June, 1928). 

Long Beach provides a_ fulltime 
librarian for most of its elementary 
schools and is doing notable work 
in that field. The librarians who have 
worked on this list have had an average 
experience of eight years each in teach- 
ing, public library children’s work, and 
school library work in all sections of the 
United States and represent a wide range 
of training in credited library schools 
and teacher training institutions. The 
group working on the list includes Mrs. 
Elizabeth Riddell White, director of the 
Department of Libraries, and Librarians 
Bernhardt Barnett, Alma Clements, 
Helen Jackson, Clara Josselyn, Louise 
Metcalf, Leigh Pearce, Florence Robert- 
son, Katharine Scales, Hazel Tomlinson, 
Lenore Townsend, and Josephine Kenkil. 

In making this list for first purchase 
for an elementary school library, the fol- 
lowing points that every school librarian 
has to face in making a selection have 
been kept in mind: 

1. The list provides for children 
from kindergarten thru the sixth grade. 

2. All readers and textbooks have 
been omitted except where they have ref- 
erence value. 

3. The modern curriculum and its 
demands upon the library have been 
constantly kept in mind in selecting the 
nonfiction books. Some are necessary 
for factual references and others for in- 
spirational reading. 

4. Enough titles of similar difficulty 
to supply at least twenty pupils or half 


an average class with books at one time 
have been selected. This makes it neces- 
sary to have at least twenty picture books 
for kindergarten and first grade; twenty 
or more easy books for second and third 
grade. Beyond the third the reading 
ability varies and a mixed list will handle 
most classes. 


5. It is assumed that every school is 
already equipped with one of the good 
children’s encyclopedias and a large dic- 
tionary of recognized standing. In case 
they are not already owned by the school, 
$70 are allowed for these two items in 
the general reference group. These 
basic reference books often come as gifts 
from Parent-Teacher Associations. 


If schools would cooperate with their 
public library to obtain books to circu- 
late for home reading, they would help 
the public library in reaching all the chil- 
dren. Also they would not interfere 
with the circulation records which affect 
the library budget, and the school could 
use its money for a general collection to 
keep in the library for class use. 

To make the library a success it is 
necessary to have a trained children’s 
librarian. The tendency too often is to 
put a teacher in and let the supervisor 
give a few lessons to make a librarian 
of her. There are too few teachers who 
know children’s books and standards. 
There is no place in their teacher train- 
ing where they are taught or read chil- 
dren’s literature. 


Schools in each state would obtain 
books on the history of the state cor- 
responding to the titles in this list under 
California. 

Making a reasonable allowance for 
discounts the percents of the $500 spent 
for various classes are approximately as 
follows: General reference books, 19; 
picture books 6; easy books 5; fiction, 
19; fairy tales, myths, and legends, 8; 
biography, 7; history, 7; travel in many 
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lands, 3; geography, 6; health and occu- 
pations, 2; science and inventions, 3; 
science and nature, 5; special holiday 
and civic problems, 4; literature, 3; and 
fine arts, 3. 


General Reference Books 


Goode—School atlas, Rand, 1923, $4 

Hammond—Modern atlas of the world, Ham- 
mond, 1924, $3 

World Almanac—N. Y. World, $1 

Ward—Encyclopedia of food, Ward, 1923, $10 

Stevenson—Home book of verse for young 
folks, Holt, 1915, $3 

Boy Scouts—O fictal handbook, 1926, $1 

Gardner—Handbook of children’s literature, 
Scott, 1927, $2 

Rice—Lessons on the use of books and libra- 
ries, Rand, 1920, $1 

Sears—Children’s catalog. Newest edition, 
Wilson, 1925, $12. (Also service basis) 

Terman & Lima—Children’s reading, Apple- 
ton, 1926, $2 

Eastman—Index to fairy tales, Faxon, $6 

Scott—Stamp catalog, Scott, $1.50 

Stern—Clubs, their making and management, 
Rand, 1925, $1.50 


Picture Books 


Adelborg—Clean Peter, Longmans, $1.50 

Brooke—Golden Goose, Warne, $3 

Brooke—Johnny Crow’s garden, Warne, $1.75 

Brooke—Ring o’ roses, Warne, $3 

Brooke—Story of the three bears, Warne, 75 
cents 

Brooke—Story of the three little pigs, Warne, 
75 cents 

Caldecott—Hey diddle diddle picture book, 
Warne, $2.25 

Crane—Old Mother Hubbard, Dodd, $1 

Deming—ZIndian child life, Stokes, $2.75 

Falls—A B C book, Doubleday, $2 

Francis—Book of cheerful cats, Century, $1.50 

Greenaway—Marigold garden, Warne, $2.50 

Ivimey—Three blind mice, Warne, $1 

i. Mair—Little songs of long ago, McKay, 
3 

Moore—Twas the night before Christmas, 
Houghton, 90 cents 

Smith—Chicken world, Houghton, $2.50 

Smith—Railroad book, Houghton, $3 

Smith—Seashore book, Houghton, $3 

Wright—Real Mother Goose, Rand, $2 


Easy Books 


Bannerman—Little black Sambo, Stokes, 75 
cents 

Bianco—Little wooden doll (Little library), 
Macmillan, $1 

Bianco—Velveteen rabbit, Doran, $2 

Blaisdell—Cherry tree children, Little, $1 

Boutet de Monvel—Suzanna’s auction (Little 
library), Macmillan, $1 
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Carrick—Picture folk tales, Stokes, $1.50 

Carrick—Picture tales from the Russian, 
Stokes, $1.25 

Goldsmith—History of little Goody-Two- 
Shoes, Macmillan, $1 

Grant—Windmills and wooden shoes, South- 
ern, 68 cents 

Grover—Kittens and cats (School edition), 
Houghton, 90 cents 

Grover—Overall boys, Rand, 75 cents 

Grover—Sunbonnet babies’ primer, Rand, 70 
cents 

Heward—Ameliar-Anne and the green um- 
brella, Macrae, $1.50 

Heward—Twins and Tabiffa, Jacobs, $1.50 

Lang—Fairy stories, 4 vols. lib. ed., Long- 
mans, $2.48 

LaRue—F-u-n Book, Macmillan, 68 cents 

Lefevre—Cock, the mouse and the little red 
hen, Macrae, $1 

Lefevre—Little grey goose, Macrae, $1 

Lofting—Story of Mrs. Tubbs, Stokes, $1.25 

Lucia—Peter and Polly in spring, Am. bk., 
60 cents 

Orton—Little last pigs, Stokes, $1.25 

Perkins—Dutch twins primer, Houghton, 64 
cents 

Potter—Roly-poly pudding, Warne, 75 cents 

Potter—Tale of Benjamin Bunny, Warne, 75 
cents 

Potter—Tale of Peter Rabbit, Warne, 75 cents 


Fiction 


Alcott—Jack and Jill; il. by H. R. Richards, 
Little, $2.50 

Alcott—Little men; il. by Reginald B. Birch, 
Little, $2.50 

Alcott—Little women; il. by Alice B. Ste- 
phens, Little, $2.50 

Alcott—Under the lilacs; il. by Alice B. Ste- 
phens, Little, $2.50 

— Pan and Wendy, Scribner, 
2.50 

Baylor—Juan and Juanita. (Riverside Book- 
shelf), Houghton $2 

Baynes—Jimmie, Macmillan, $1.60 

Brooks—Boy emigrants, Scribner, $2.50 

Brown—John of the woods, Houghton, $1.75 

Brown—Lonesomest doll, Houghton, $1.25 

Bush—Prairie Rose. (Beacon Hill Book- 
shelf), Little, $2 

Caldwell—Wolf the storm leader, Dodd, $2.50 

Clark—Poppy seed cakes, Doubleday, $2 

Clemens—Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Harper, $2.25 

Clemens—Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Har- 
per, $2.25 

Coolidge—What Katy did, Little, $2 

Defoe—Robinson Crusoe, Harper, $1.75 

Dix—Merrylips, Macmillan, $2 

Dodge—Hans Brinker; il. by G. W. Edwards, 
Scribner, $2.50 

Drummond—Monkey that would not kill, 
Dodd, $1.10 

Seen, Treen of the moor, Houghton, 
2.50 

French—Grettir the Strong, Story of, Dut- 
ton, $2 
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French—Lance of Kanana, Lothrop, $1.25. 

Hale—Peterkin papers. New ed. (Riverside 
Bookshelf), Houghton $2 

Haskell—Katrinka, Dutton, $2 

Hawes—Mutineers, Little, $2 

Hunt—A bout Harriet, Houghton, $2 

Jackson—Nelly’s silver mine. (Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf), Little, $2 

Kaler—Toby Tyler, Harper, $1.75. 

Kipling—Jungle book (School edition), Dou- 
bleday, $1 

Lofting—Story of Doctor Dolittle, Stokes, $2 

London—Call of the wild, Macmillan, $2 

Malot—Nobody's boy, Cup les, $1.50 

Martineau des Chesnez—Lady Green Satin 
and her maid Rosette, Macmillan, $2 

Masefield—Jim Davis, Grosset, $1.25 

Meigs—Master Simon’s garden, Macmillan, $2 

Meigs—New moon, Macmillan, $2 . 

Miller—Children of the mountain eagle, Dou- 
bleday, $2 

Moon—Chi-Wee, Doubleday, $2 

Morley—Donkey John on the Toy Valley, 
McClurg $1.45 

Mukerji—Kari the elephant, Dutton, $2 

Nordhoff—Pearl lagoon, Little, $2 

Paine—Arkansaw bear, Altemus, $1.50 

Perkins—Duitch twins (School edition), 
Houghton, 88 cents 

Perkins—Eskimo twins (School edition), 
Houghton, 88 cents 

Perkins—Japanese twins (School edition), 
Houghton, 88 cents 

Perkins—Me-sican twins (School edition), 
Houghton, 88 cents 

Pyle—Men of iron, Harper, $2 

Seaman—Jacqueline of the carrier pigeons, 
Macmillan, $1.50 

Seton—Biography of a grizzly, Century, $2 

Spyri—Heidi; il. by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
McKay, $3.50 

Spyri—Heidi; (Centennial ed. for circula- 
tion), Ginn, 84 cents 

Stevenson—Jreasure island; il. by N. C. 
Wyeth, Scribner, $2.50 

Stevenson—T7reasure island (for circulation), 
Macrae, $1.50 

Vimar—Curly-haired hen, Fitzgerald, $2 

White—Magic forest (Little library), Mac- 
millan, $1 

White—When Molly was six, Houghton, $1.65 

Wiggin—Birds’ Christmas carol, Houghton, $2 

Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. 
(Riverside Bookshelf), Houghton, $2 

Wyss—Swiss family Robinson, Harper, $1.75 

Zollinger—Widow O’Callaghan’s boys, Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50 

Zwilgmeyer—Johnny Blossom, Pilgrim, $1.50 

Zwilgmeyer—What happened to Inger Johanne, 
Lothrop, $1.75 


Fairy Tales, Myths and Legends 


Aesop—Fables; selected by Jacobs (Children’s 
classics), Macmillan, $1.75 

Andersen—Fairy tales, Macrae, $1.50 

Arabian Nights Entertainments; il. by M. 
Parrish, Scribner, $2.50 

Baldwin—Story of Siegfried, Scribner, $2 


Beston—Firelight fairy book, Atlantic, $2.50 

Brown—In the days of the giants, Hough- 
ton, $1.50 

Carroll—Alice in Wonderland; il. by J. Ten- 
niel, Macmillan, $1.75 

Colum—Golden fleece, Macmillan, $2.25 

Gayley—Classic myths, Ginn, $1.82 

Grimm—Household stories (Children’s class- 
ics), Macmillan, $1.75 

Hawthorne—Wonder book and Tanglewood 
tales, Macrae, $1.50 

Hutchinson—Chimney corner stories, Minton, 


$2.50 

Jacobs—English fairy tales, Putnam, $1.75 

Jatakas—Jataka tales, Century, $1.25 

Johnson—Oak-tree fairy book, Little, $2 

Keller—Fat of the cat, Harcourt, $3 

Lagerl6f—Wonderful adventures of Nils, 
Doubleday, $2 

Lanier—Boys’ King Arthur, Scribner, $2.50 

Lang—Blue fairy book (Washington Square 
classics), Macrae, $1.50 

Lorenzini—Pinocchio, Crowell, $1.50 

Macdonald—Princess and the goblin; il. by 
Kirk, Lippincott, $1.50 

Macdonald—At the back of the north wind; 
il. by Smith, McKay, $3.50 

Pyle—Merry adventures of Robin Hood, 
Scribner, $3.50 

Thorne-Thomsen—East o’ the sun and: west o’ 
the moon, Row, 60 cents 

Wiggin—Tales of laughter, il. by Elizabeth 
Mackinston, Doubleday, $3 

Williston—Japanese fairy tales (First series), 
Rand, $1 

Zitkaka-Sa—Old Indian legends, Ginn, 76 
cents 


Biography—Individual 


Boutet de Monvel—Joan of Arc, McKay, 1918, 
$1.50 

Brooks—True story of Abraham Lincoln, 
Lothrop, 1896, $2 

Brooks—T rue story of George Washington, 
Lothrop, 1895, $2 

Cody—Buffalo Bill, autobiography, Cosmopoli- 
tan, 1920, $1 

Hagedorn—Boys’ life of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Harper, 1922, $1.75 

Meadowcroft—Boys’ life of Edison, Harper, 
1921, $1.75 

Nicolay—Boys’ Me of Abraham Lincoln, Cen- 
tury, 1906, $1.7 

Paine—Boys’ life of Mark Twain, Harper, 


1916, $1.75 , 

aie oe Nightingale, Appleton, 
1909, $1.7 

vad a, to his children, Scribner, 
1919, $2 


White—Daniel Boone, wilderness scout, 
Doubleday, 1922, $1.75 


Biography—Collective 


Beard—Our foreign born citizens, Crowell, 
1922, $2 
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Brower—Story lives of master musicians, 
Stokes, 1922, $2.50 

Cather—Boyhood stories of famous men, Cen- 
tury, 1916, $1.75 

Cather—Girlhood stories of famous women, 
Century, 1921, $1.75 

Eggleston—Stories of great Americans for lit- 
tle Americans, Am. bk., 1895, 60 cents 

Farjcon—Mighty men from Achilles to Julius 
Caesar, Appleton, 1925, $1 

Farjeon—Mighty men from Beowulf to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Appleton, 1925, $1 

Haaren—Famous men of Greece, Am. bk., 
1904, 72 cents 

Lefferts—A merican leaders, 2 vols., Lippincott, 
1919, $1.84 

Morgan—Our presidents, Macmillan, 1924, 


2.50 

Sanford—Modern Americans, Laurel, 1921, 
$1.32 

Sanford—Modern Europeans, Laurel, $1.32 

Scobey—Stories of great musicians, Am. bk., 
1905, 56 cents 

Sparks—Worthwhile Americans, Ambrose, 


1925, $1.04 

Sparks—W orthwhile Europeans, Ambrose, 
1923, $1.12 

Steedman—When they were children, Nelson, 
n. d., $1.50 


Tappan—Heroes of progress, Houghton, 1921, 
$1.25 


History 
General 


Baldwin—Fifty famous stories retold, Am. bk., 
1896, 56 cents 
Elson—Modern times and the living past, 2 
vols., Am. bk., 1921, $2.40 
Hillyer—Child’s history of the world, Cen- 
tury, 1924, $3.50 
erry—History stories of other lands, Rev. 
ed., Rowe, 1926 
Tales from afar and near, 76 cents 
Tales of long ago, 76 cents 
Beginnings, 88 cents 
Lord and vassal, 88 cents 
New liberty, 96 cents 
Modern world, 96 cents 


Greek and Roman 


Guerber—Story of the Greeks, Am. bk., 1806, 
72 cents 

Guerber—Story of the Romans, Am. bk., 1806, 
72 cents 


European 


Gordy—American beginnings in Europe, 
Scribner, 1925, $1.12 

Hutchinson—Men who found America, Barse, 
1909, $1.50 

Tappan—When knights were bold, Houghton, 


1911, $3 
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Indian History and Stories 


Dearborn—How the Indians lived, Ginn, 1927, 
76 cents 

Schultz—Sinopah, Houghton, 1913, $1.65 

Schultz—With the Indians in the Rockies 
(Riverside bookshelf,) Houghton, 1925, $2 

Seymour—ZIndians of today, Sanborn, 1927, $1 

Snedden—Docas, Heath, 1899, 80 cents 

Sweetser—Book of Indian braves, Harper, 
1913, $2 


American 


Bass—Stories of early times in the great West, 
Bobbs, $1.50 

Bass—Stories of pioneer life, Heath, 1900, 80 
cents 

Burnham—Making of our country, Winston, 
1920, $1.68 

Gordy—Elementary history of the United 
States, Scribner, 1925, $1.12 

Nida—Following Columbus, Macmillan, 1923, 
96 cents 

Pumphrey—Stories of the Pilgrims, Rand, 
1910, 75 cents 

Tappan—Story of America for very young 
readers, Houghton, 1926, $1.75 


California 


Bandini—History of California, Am. bk., 1908, 
$1 

Wagner—Pacific history stories (new ed.), 
Wagner, 1924, $1.50 

Winterburn—Spanish in the Southwest, Am. 
bk., 1903, 68 cents 


Travel in Many Lands 


Carpenter—Around the world with the chil- 
dren, Am. bk., 1924, 72 cents 

Chance—Little folks of many lands, Ginn, 
1904, 64 cents 

Franck—China, Owen, 1927, 96 cents 

Franck—Me-sico and Central America, Owen, 
1927, 96 cents £ 

Gainries—Lucita, Rand, 1913, 80 cerits 

Hall—Buried cities, Macmillan, 1922, $2 

Lefferts—Neighbors North and South, Lippin- 
cott, 1926, $1.50 

Perdue—Child life in other lands, Rand, 1918, 
85 cents 

Putnam—Dawvid goes voyaging, Putnam, 1925, 


$1.75 

Schott—Czecho-Slovakia, Macmillan, 1926, $1 

Stuart—Young folks’ book of other lands, Lit- 
tle 1927, $2 

Sugimoto—With Taro and Hana in Japan, 
Stokes, 1926, $1 

Tietjens—Japan, Korea and Formosa, Wheel- 
er, 1925, $1.28 

Wilbur—Egypt and the Suez Canal, Wheeler, 
1924, $1.28 
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Geography—General 


McMurray—Elementary geography, Macmil- 
lan, 1921, $1.20 

Shepherd, Geography for beginners, Rand, 
1923, 90 cents 


Geography—Physical and In- 
dustrial by Country 


Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands 


Chamberlain—Africa, Macmillan, 1925, 96 
cents 
Chamberlain—Oceania, Macmillan, 1925, 96 


cents 


Asia 


Allen—A sia, Ginn, 1923 $1 
Chamberlain—Asia, Macmillan, 1925, 96 cents 


Europe 


Allen—New Europe, Ginn, 1920, $1 

Carpenter—Europe, Rev. edition, Am. bk., 
1924, $1 

Chamberlain—Europe, Macmillan, 1927, 96 
cents 

Clark—Europe, Silver, 1925, $1.28 


North America 


Allen—North America, Ginn, 1920, $1 

Allen—United States, Ginn, 1925, 92 cents 

Lefferts—Our own United States, Lippincott, 
1925, $1.40 


South America 


Allen—South America, Ginn, 1918, $1 

Brooks—Stories of South America, Johnson, 
1922, 80 cents 

Reid—Ports and harbors of South America, 
Pan-Am. Union, 1926, 25 cents 

Reid—Seeing South America, Pan. Am. Union 
1925, 25 cents 

Southworth—Our South American neighbors, 
Iroquois, 1924, 96 cents 


Geography—Industrial 


Allen—How and where we live, Ginn, 1924. 88 
cents 

Carpenter—Clothes we wear, Am. bk., 1926, 76 
cents 

Carpenter—Foods we eat, Am. bk., 1925, 72 
cents 

Carpenter, Houses we live in, Am. bk., 1926, 80 
cents 

Chamberlain—How we are fed, Macmillan, 
1923, 88 cents 

Chamberlain—H ow we are clothed, Macmillan, 
1923, 88 cents 

Chase-—Stories of industry, 2 vols. New ed., 
Educational, 1925, $1.50 


Fisher—Resources and industries of the U. S., 
Ginn, 1923, 96 cents 

Fox—How the world rides, Government Print- 
ing, 1926, 25 cents 

Huntington—Modern business geography, 
World bk., 1925, $1.96 

Methley—Happy homes in foreign lands, 
Wells, n. d., $1 

Packard—Nations as neighbors, Macmillan, 
1925, $1.92 

Rocheleau—Great American industries: Min- 
erals, Flanagan, 1927, 76 cents 

Rocheleau—Great American industries: Prod- 
ucts of the soil, Flanagan, 1922, 76 cents 

Rocheleau—Great American industries: Manu- 
factures, Flanagan, 1923, 76 cents 

Sanford—Story of agriculture in the United 
States, Heath, 1926, $1.48 

Whitbeck—Industrial geography, Am. bk., 
1924, $1.72 


Health and Occupations 


Andress—Boys and girls of Wake-up town, 
Ginn, 1924, 76 cents 

Andress—Journey to health land, Ginn, 1924, 
72 cents 

Crissey—Story of foods, Rand, 1917, $1.60 

Pack—School book of forestry, Lippincott, 
1923, $1 

Rogers—Useful plants every child should 
know, Grosset, 1913, $1 

Judson—Junior cook book, Barse, 1920, $1.25 

Slusser—Stories of Luther Burbank and his 
plant School, Scribner, 1920, 88 cents 

Verrill—Pets for pleasure and profit, Scrib., 
1922, $2 

Rush—Modern Aladdins and their magic, Lit- 
tle, 1927, $1.50 


Science and Inventions 


Adams—Harper’s electricity book for boys, 


Harper, 1907, $1.48 
Camm—Model aeroplanes, Funk, n. d., $1 
Crump—Boys’ book of railroads, Dodd, 1921, 


Darrow—Thinkers and doers, Silver, 1925, 
$1.16 
Grant—Story of the ship, McLoughlin, 19109, 


I 
Moffett—Careers of danger and daring, Cen- 


tury, 1926, $2 
Morgan—Boys’ home book of science and 


construction, Lothrop, 1921, $2.50 
Verrill—Home radio up to date, Harper, 1927, 


$1 
Wade—Everyday electricity, Little, 1924, $1.50 
Yates—Boys book of model boats, Century, 
1920, $2 


Science and Nature 


Patch—First lessons in nature study, Macmil- 


lan, 1926, 90 cents ; 
Trafton—Nature study and science, Macmillan, 


1927, $1.20 
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Olcott—-Book of the stars for young people, 
Putnam, 1923, $3 

Ingersoll—Book of the ocean, Century, 1808, 
$2.50 

Mix—Mighty animals, Am. bk., 1912, 52 cents 

Dopp—Early cave men, Rand, 1904, 90 cents 

Dopp—Later cave men, Rand, 1906, 90 cents 

Kummer—First days of knowledge, Doran, 
1923, $2 

Kummer—Vfirst days of man, Doran, 1922, $2 

Fultz—Fly-aways and other seed travelers, 
Public Schools, 1923, 75 cents 

Rogers—Trees every child should know, Gros- 
set, 1900, $1 

Dupuy—Our insect friends and foes, Winston, 
1925, 80 cents 

Miller—Children’s book of birds—Houghton, 
1901, $3 

Crowder—Dwellers of the sea and shore, Mac- 
millan, 1923, $2.25 

Brown—Green gate to the sea, Silver, 1924, 
65 cents 

Gaylord—Little sea folk, Little, 1923, $1.50 

Burroughs—Squirrels and other furbearers, 
Houghton, 1917, $1.75 

Ghosh—Wonders of the jungle, v. 1 & 2, 
Heath, 1918, $1.92 

National Geographic—Fur-bearing animals of 
North America, National Geographic, $3 


Special Holidays and Civic 
Problems 


Carnegie Library School Assoc.—Arbor day in 
poetry, Wilson, 1926, 60 cents 

Carnegie Library School Assoc.—Christmas in 
poetry, Wilson, 1922, 60 cents 

Carnegie Library School Assoc.—Memorial 
day in poetry, Wilson, 1924, 60 cents 

Carnegie Library School Assoc.—Thanksgiv- 
ing in poetry, Wilson, n. d., 60 cents 

Carnegie Library School Assoc.—Easter in 
poetry, Wilson, 1926, 60 cents 

Dickinson—Children’s book of Thanksgiving 
stories, Doubleday, 1923, $1.75 

McSpadden—Children’s book of 
Crowell, 1917, $1.75 

Olcott—Good_ stories for 
Houghton, 1914, $2.40 

Smith—Christmas in legend and story, Loth- 
rop, 1915, $2 

McVenn—Good manners and right conduct, 
Heath, 1919, $1.76 


holidays, 


great holidays, 





Pritchard—Stories of thrift, Scribner, 1915, $1 
Fairbanks—Conserwation reader, World bk., 
1920, $1.20 
Finch—Guide posts 
1927, $1.12 
Clark—Etiquette Jr., Doubleday, 1926, $2 


to citizenship, Am. bk., 


Bible 


Sherman—Children’s Bible, Scribner, 1922, 


$3.50 


Literature 


Browning—Pied Piper of Hamelin; il. by H. 
Dunlap, Rand, 1910, $1.50 

Colum—Adventurers of Odysseus, Macmillan, 
1918, $2 

Cooper—Poems of today, Ginn, 1924, 80 cents 

Field—Poems of childhood, Scrib., 1904, $2.50 

—" Fairies and chimneys, Doran, 1920, 
1.25 

Lear—Nonsense books, Little, 1923, $2 

Stevenson—Child’s garden of verse, Scribner, 
1905, $2.50 

Thompson—Silver pennies, Macmillan, 1925, $1 

Untermeyer—This singing world, Harcourt, 
1923, $2.25 

Wiggin—Golden numbers, Doubleday, 1902, $2 

Wiggin—Posy ring, Doubleday, 1903, $1.50 


Fine Arts 


Bryant—Children’s book of celebrated pic- 
tures, Century, 1922, $2.50 

Carpenter—Stories pictures tell, 8 vols., Rand, 
1918, $5.80 

Bryant—Children’s book of celebrated build- 
ings, Century, 1924, $2.50 

Long Beach Board of Education—Stories of 
orchestral instruments, famous composers 
and operas, 1927, 50 cents 

Bacon—O peras every child should know, Gros- 
set, 1915, $1 

Bancroft—Games for the playground, Macm., 
1909, $2.40 

Hall—Home handicraft for boys, Doran, 1923, 


$2 
Snow—Hundred things a girl can make, Lip- 
pincott, 1922, $2.40 
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INDEXES TO PERIODICALS’ 
By Pearl G. Carlson 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


ERIODICALS form a most valu- 

able portion of the book collection 
of a library. They contain much ma- 
terial that has never been reprinted in 
book form; much that is too recent to 
be yet found in books; and, also, some 
that may be used to supplement, thru 
duplication, matter which the library 
may have in another form. Yet, valu- 
able as this material may be, were there 
not complete and well-made indexes, it 
would remain lost to the would-be user 
because of the great expenditure of 
time required and the difficulties in- 
cluded in locating any particular item 
desired. 

Poole’s Index 


The first effective step toward the 
making of such an index was taken by 
William Frederick Poole when a student 
at Yale and the librarian of a college 
society. Mr. Poole, aware of the fre- 
quent importance of material in the 
periodicals in the library and of the dif- 
ficulty in finding it when wanted, kept 
a list of important articles. Other libra- 
rians at once recognized in the work a 
real service to scholarship. As a result, 
with the assistance of William Isaac 
Fletcher and the cooperation of the 
American Library Association, there 
came into existence the index known by 
the name of its originator, Poole’s In- 
dex to Periodical Literature. This in- 
dex, together with its supplements, cov- 
ers the period from 1802 to 1906, over 
one hundred and five years in all, and 
indexes articles from four hundred and 
seventy English and American maga- 
zines. It is entirely a subject index. 
If an author’s name appears as an entry 
word, it is because the author is the sub- 
ject, not the author, of the work. Fic- 
tion, poems, and plays are listed under 
the first word of the title, omitting ini- 
tial articles. 

Other attempts at indexing followed. 
The Annual Literary Index, 1892-1904, 


reached thirteen volumes. This, with 
the Annual Library Index, 1905-1910, 
and the Cumulative Index, 1896-1903, 
which indexed fifty periodicals, have 
still some value for the period covered. 


The Readers’ Guide 


In 1901 began our present most im- 
portant index, the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. It began with 
fifteen popular magazines, but in 1903 
absorbed the Cumulative Index and in 
1911 the Annual Library Index. The 
March, 1928, issue covers one hundred 
and fourteen periodicals. The analysis 
of books, a feature taken over from the 
Annual Library Index, was discon- 
tinued after 1914, and has since been 
taken over by the Standard Catalog. 
The Readers’ Guide of today limits it- 
self to periodicals. 

Entries in the Readers’ Guide are 
arranged in the same manner as those 
in a library card catalog, the so-called 
“dictionary arrangement.” Author, 
subject, and title entries are listed al- 
phabetically. If several entries begin 
with the same word, authors are placed 
first, subjects second, and titles third— 
as, first, “England, Jane” (ar author 
entry); second, “England” (a subject 
entry); and, third, “England and Scot- 
land” (a title entry). Bold-faced type 
for leading entries and hanging inden- 
tion for sub-entries help the eye to pass 
rapidly down the page and to catch 
quickly the desired reference. The 
bibliographical data is complete and 
accurate. It includes the author’s full 
name, if obtainable; the complete title 
of the article, story, or poem; the name 
of the periodical; the volume, inclusive 
paging, and date; and additional infor- 
mation, such as illustrations and por- 
traits. 


International Index 
These two publications, Poole’s Index 


~ From the Peabody Journal of Education, July, 1928. 
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and the Readers’ Guide, furnish our best 
sources for material that has appeared 
in the more popular magazines. For 
anything more closely related to some 
. definite field of interest, the inquirer or 
the research worker must consult other 
sources. Among these is the /nterna- 
tional Index to Periodicals, an author 
and subject index to about two hundred 
periodicals relating chiefly to the human- 
ities and sciences. Seventy-four of these 
are foreign, six languages being repre- 
sented. There is also the Magazine Sub- 
ject-Index, 1907, continued by the An- 
nual Magazine Subject-Index. It is a 
subject index to American, English, and 
Canadian periodicals and society publi- 
cations which, with the exception of 
some history periodicals, are not indexed 
in Poole’s Index or in the Readers’ 
Guide. It specializes in local history and 
outdoor life, and also in the fine arts. 


The Industrial Arts Index, is also a 
subject index with a range including 
commercial, business, engineering, and 
trade periodicals, some government pub- 
lications and occasionally pamphlets on 
industry. 

The Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice, altho duplicating some of the work 
done by other indexes, is very useful for 
articles found in periodicals, books, 
documents, pamphlets, or elsewhere that 
relate to sociology, particularly to polit- 
ical science, economics, finance, and 
commerce. 

The Agricultural Index covers one 
hundred and twenty-six periodicals, 
either distinctly concerned with agricul- 
ture or containing matter closely related 
to the subject, such as would be found 
in the Journal of Bacteriology. It also 
indexes pamphlets, bulletins, documents, 
and reports on agriculture. Twenty-one 
countries are included. It has a book- 
review section for important agricultural 
books. The /ndex to Farmers’ Bulletins, 
Nos. 1-1000, 1920, is an index to an im- 
portant series of government publica- 
tions relating to agricultural problems. 


Bibliography of English Language 


The student of literature must not fail 
to consult the Bibliography of English 
Language and Literature published an- 


nually since 1921 by the Modern Hu- 
manities Research Association. It lists 
important articles on literature which 
have appeared in periodicals during the 
year, as well as outstanding books of 
the year. It also refers to the better 
periodical reviews of the books listed. 
The Dramatic Index, of interest to lit- 
erature and to the drama, is an annual 
cumulation of lists published quarterly 
in the Bulletin of Bibliography. It lists, 
under subject, articles which appear 
about the drama in English and Ameri- 
can periodicals. Every phase of dra- 
matic interest is included such as the 
theater, actors, illustrations, and synopses 
of plays; and also the texts of plays, 
whether appearing in magazines or in 
books. Plays are also listed under their 
titles and under the word “drama.” 


New York Times Index 


Newspapers, too, are receiving atten- 
tion. To an American library the most 
important is the New York Times In- 
dex. It is issued quarterly and enters 
material under small subjects. Its brief 
synopses of articles provide a summary 
of contemporary events. References 
are exact, including date, page, and col- 
umn. Cross references are plentiful. 
Since it furnishes the date of any par- 
ticular occurrence, it serves as a key to 
all newspapers. 


Foreign countries also have indexes to 
some of their periodical literature. In 
a large library which possesses much 
foreign material these are very useful; 
but they are more difficult to use than 
are the American indexes, for their type 
is fine, their entries run closely together, 
and they too frequently resort to abbre- 
viations for which they give no key. 


This brief summary of periodical in- 
dexes can give no adequate conception 
of their great value to research. They 
open the door to a vast fund of intel- 
lectual resources that would, without 
their aid, lie buried—dead to the world 
of scholarship—within the pages of peri- 
odical literature. Whether the material 
is in books or in periodicals, no thoro 
study of any subject can be made with- 
out a knowledge of the indexes which 
make that material accessible. 
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THE CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 


HE Classics in translation enjoy a 

mixed popularity with the reading 
public of to-day; and it is interesting to 
pick out those which can really be called 
familiar to the English reader. In the 
original texts they have undoubtedly suf- 
fered eclipse. No one is to-day so thor- 
oughly educated, as in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, as to know by heart every story in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses; and for nearly 
a century the aspiring politician has 
ceased to grace his perorations with the 
thoughts of Cicero and Tacitus. Certain 
authors, however, have retained their 
popularity, generally thru having the 
good fortune to find translators that hit 
the taste of the age. North’s Plutarch, 
Holland’s Livy, Dryden’s Virgil, Pope’s 
Homer and Jowett’s Thucydides have 
come to be themselves “classics” of Eng- 
lish literature. 


Classics in demand 


Nevertheless there is at present an un- 
doubted desire to read the classics. 
What checks it is the fact that too many 
would-be readers embark on the first 
available translation of an author to 
whom they are attracted, and often find 
it so dry or so awkward that their newly- 
awakened interest is effectively stifled. 
Many of the Athenian dramatists and 
philosophers are accessible only in un- 
inspired renderings that date from the 
middle of the last century. Others are 
only available in a prohibitively expen- 
sive form; some have scarcely been 
translated at all. Good translations are 
rare—that is the crucial point. But the 
bookseller who studies this subject may 
do much to keep alive and even awaken 
an interest in the classics, by searching 
out and keeping before his customers’ 
eyes the small body of translations which 
are at once readable and accurate. 


Loeb classical library 


At the head of this body stands, of 
course, the Loeb Classical Library. Its 
scope is commendably wide, and the ad- 
vantage of having the text beside the 
translation is enormous. The standard 


of the translations differs greatly. Some 
are excellent; a few, such as Dr. Way’s 
Euripides, are ludicrously bad. The 
principal drawback to the volumes is 
their price. 

Jowett’s versions of Thucydides and 
Plato are the standard translation of 
both these authors; but these are both 
bulky and, again, expensive. Macmil- 
lan’s Golden Treasury Series and the 
Everyman Library contain translations 
from Plato and Xenophon which tho 
old-fashioned are sound. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Symposium is practically 
only available to the general reader in 
Shelley’s abridged paraphrase, which 
nevertheless makes pleasant reading. The 
close and accurate translation published 
by the Nonesuch and Fortune Presses 
should certainly be re-issued in a popu- 
lar form. 


Homer well translated 


Homer is well off for translations, and 
of these perhaps the best is the Lang, 
Leaf and Myers /liad, and the Butcher 
and Lang Odyssey. The perfect verse 
translation is yet to come, tho Sir 
William Morris’s Odyssey has its points, 
and Maurice Hewlett’s version of a part 
of the Jliad, recently published by the 
Cresset Press, is good enough to deserve 
a cheaper reprint. 

The Greek dramatists are badly served. 
Probably the best translation of Greek 
tragedy is R. C. Trevelyan’s version of 
the Oresteia trilogy of Aeschylus, which 
preserves to an amazing degree the semi- 
barbaric power and energy of the orig- 
inal, besides most skilfully rendering the 
choruses into the actual Greek metres. 
Trevelyan has also translated the Ajax 
and Antigone of Sophocles; and Yeats’s 
prose Oedipus is excellent. Otherwise 
Sophocles has not yet found a trans- 
lator. Neither has Euripides, whose 
pungent strength is merely obscured by 
the flowery archaism of Professor Gil- 
bert Murray’s laboured couplets. Still 
less has Aristophanes. 

Taking Greek literature as a whole, 
however, we may say that Jowett’s Plato 
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and Thucydides, Trevelyan’s Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, North’s Plutarch, and 
the many versions of Homer, Aristotle, 
and the Greek Anthology, offer a fairly 
wide field to the English reader. But 
there are too many gaps, some of which 
might easily be filled. Why, for instance, 
does some one not persuade Colonel T. 
E. Lawrence to translate Xenophon’s 
Anabasis? 


Fewer Latin translations 


There are fewer “classic” Latin trans- 
lations—simply because our forefathers, 
knowing more Latin than we do, did not 
feel the need for them. Moreover Latin 
authors do not seem to be so successful 
in English as Greek ones. No one has 
ever approached success, for instance, in 
translating Virgil; and it would take a 
Macaulay to deal with Tacitus or Sue- 
tonius. Philemon Holland’s version of 


Livy should be reprinted; and Coning- 
ton’s version of the odes of Horace 
should never have been allowed to go 
out of print. (His rendering of the 
Satires is still available.) Macnaghten’s 
Horace (the odes only) and Catullus, 
lately published by the Cambridge Press, 
are painstaking and praiseworthy. But 
no one since the eighteenth century has 
really tackled Ovid, or Juvenal, or Pro- 
pertius. 

The problem of translation is one 
which publishers should attack—and 
which the reading public may soon force 
them to attack. But in the meantime 
the bookseller can do much more than 
is done at present towards bringing the 
reader into touch with the small but 
excellent group of translations which 
does exist. 

—J. F. in The Publisher and 
Bookseller (London). 


Some Useful Trade Directories 


Aircraft Yearbook. Includes directory of 
aircraft operators, aviation committees, and 
airport managers, licensed pilots, trade in- 
dex, etc. 

Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual and Di- 
rectory. A guide to publications in the 
United States, Canada, etc., including loca- 
tions, editor, subscription, circulation, etc. 

Best’s Insurance Reports. Life, fire and 
marine, casualty and miscellaneous reports 
with monthly supplements. 

Davison’s Textile Blue Book. Includes clas- 
sified directory of cotton and woolen mills, 
other textile manufacturers, commission 
merchants, etc., and buyers guide to tex- 
tile supplies. 

Donnelley’s Industrial Directory. Classified 
lists of New York District manufacturers, 
distributors and business services. 

“Engineers.” Engineers of corporations with 
their official duties and connections. Direc- 
tory of materials and eauipment for indus- 


trial and_ power plants. 
Fairchild’s List of Retail Stores. Gives New 
York resident buyers, the merchandise 


managers and department buyers for stores 
in cities of 5,000 population and over. 

Hotel Red Book. A _ geographical list of 
hotels with number of rooms, rates, man- 
agers, etc. 

Kelley’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- 
turers and Shippers of the World. Guide 
to the exports, import, shipping and manu- 
facturing industries. 

Petroleum Register. Includes lists of re- 
finers, marketers and jobbers, producers, 
etc., with a buyers guide and other infor- 
mation on the petroleum industry. 


Polk’s Banker’s Encyclopedia. A geographi- 
cal lists of banks, official personnel, finan- 
cial statement, correspondents, etc. 


Poor’s Register of Directors of the United 
States. Alphabetical and geographical list- 
ings of the nation’s leading business men 
with their business connections. 

Record of American and Foreign Shipping. 
A standard American classification of 
vessels. 

Rubber Blue Book. Directory of rubber and 
tire manufacturers, etc. Suppliers of crude 
rubber, raw materials, equipment, etc. 


Security Dealers of North America. In- 
cludes index to specialists in various 
classes of securities, officers, department 


managers, etc., companies and classes of 
securities they handle. 

Shipping World Yearbook. Includes a port 
and harbour directory of the world, tariff 
schedule for United States and British 
Empire, etc. 

Standard Advertising Register. A record of 
8,000 advertisers, business, man-to-see 
agency, time of appropriation, classes of 
media used, etc. 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register. Includes brokers, chain 
stores, manufacturers, etc., with lists cov- 
ering sources of supply of products sold 
by wholesale grocers. 

Trow’s New York Copartnership and Cor- 
poration Directory. Lists names and part- 
ners, officers, capital, etc., of corporations, 
etc.—(Business Branch, Newark Public Li- 
brary.) 
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CATALOGING IN RUSSIA 


THE following account of the new ex- 
periment of centralized cataloging in 
Soviet Russia comes from the Cen- 
tral Cataloging Bureau of the Chief 
Committee for Political Education 
of the Russian-Socialist-F ederative- 
Soviet-Republics (RSFSR). 





OWARD the end of 1925, the Chief 

Committee for Political Education 
of the RSFSR People’s Commissariat for 
Education organized a Central Catalog- 
ing Bureau (CCB), the main task of 
which is the publication of a card cata- 
log of all books in the USSR in Rus- 
sian. 

In library work, the publication of 
annotated cards insures an improvement 
in the quality of library catalogs, secures 
a unified classification and cataloging 
system and is of great service in econ- 
omizing time and money, bibliographical 
work and the stocking of libraries being 
thereby facilitated. The cards may also 
be of great use in advertising certain 
books to readers. Owing to the steady 
growth of our reading masses, the ra- 
tionalization of our library catalogs is of 
special importance, as it releases the li- 
brarian for direct politico-educational 
activities among the readers. 

As regards book publication and sell- 
ing, the central catalog is useful for bib- 
liographic purposes, for advertising and 
information, for classifying and fulfill- 
ing orders, and in catering to the direct 
needs of customers in bookshops. The 
Central catalog is also necessary to those 
organizations conducting bibliographic 
and cultural-educational activities. Fur- 
thermore, the annotated cards may be 
utilized by individual administrators, 
economists, trade-union and educational 
workers, etc., interested in current lit- 
erature on particular questions. 

In its work. the CCB guides itself 
mainly by the demand in city public li- 
braries. This demand determines the 
books to be classified, the character of 
the cards, and all the work of the CCB. 


Description of cards 


The cards are of an international 


standard size (7%4x12%cm.). Books 


are classified according to the decimal 
classification system, and on the cards 
are entered a brief annotation of the 
book and an indication of the degree of 
difficulty of the same. In the near fu- 
ture, subject headings are to be intro- 
duced. 


The CCB, keeping in view the fact 
that it caters to public libraries, adopts 
abbreviated index headings, and refrains 
from employing the complicated catalog 
system as used in scientific libraries. 


The annotations, while giving the con- 
tents of the book, are not intended to 
be criticisms, since they indicate neither 
the faults nor the virtues of the book. 
In some cases, the annotation contains a 
disguised recommendation, imperceptibly 
drawing the reader’s attention to the 
more interesting or important parts of 
the book. At the same time, the Central 
Cataloging Bureau, realizing that in the 
selection of books an estimation of the 
same is indispensable to the libraries, has 
introduced a new type a card—a rec- 
ommendation card upon which are noted 
conventional signs (*,**,etc.) pointing 
the degree of importance of the book to 
the various types of libraries, fixed by 
the bibliographical section of the Chief 
Committee for Political Education. 


Degree of difficulty indicated 


The degree of difficulty is noted upon 
the card as follows, five degrees, each 
one corresponding to the readers’ educa- 
tional level, 1°—semi-illiterate readers ; 
I—uneducated, or slightly educated read- 
ers ; [I—readers with an elementary edu- 
cation (about 3-5 years of schooling or 
of self-education); IlI—readers with 
secondary education; IV—readers with 
higher education (University or corre- 
sponding self-education). 


During 1926, 12,000 titles cards were 
published. These embraced practically 
the entire 1926 book production, with 
the exception of publications of a purely 
specific or official nature, periodicals and 
publications of a restricted number of 
copies. The CCB is at present com- 
mencing the publication of title cards for 
selected books of old editions. During 
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the first year of its activities, the CCB 
succeeded in establishing connection with 
2,400 libraries, 160 publishing and book- 
selling houses and 589 institutions. Al- 
together, 4,000,000 cards have been dis- 
tributed. 

Connection with libraries is to a great 
extent established thru large politico- 
educational centers, which also direct the 
stocking of libraries. Such centers are: 
the Chief Committee for Political Edu- 
cation and its local (provincial and dis- 
trict) branches, trade-union educational 
sections, etc. In its endeavors to 
come into closer contact with the libra- 
ries, the CCB has opened a subscription 
for abbreviated and cheaper types of 
cards for libraries in medium and small 
sized towns, and for village and chil- 
dren’s libraries. 


Centralizing manufacture of equip- 
ment 


Apart from the publication of catalog 
cards, the Central Cataloging Bureau in 
the middle of 1926 undertonk the solu- 
tion of a second, not less important task 
—that of centralizing the manufacture 
of standard library equipment and ac- 
cessories (blanks, dividers, changing 
cards, stock books, newspaper holders, 
catalog cases, shelves, book cases, and 
also library posters, signs, colored letters, 
etc.). The mass production of stand- 
ardized library equipment _ signifi- 
cantly lowers the cost and raises the 


quality of the work and thus brings it 
out of its primitive stage. Particular 
attention should be paid to the publica- 
tion of library posters, as being the first 
attempt to centralize library poster prop- 
aganda. Such propaganda has a de- 
cided advantage over the existing scat- 
tered system of library propaganda as 
it: 1) is more economical, 2) bears a 
mass character, 3) makes the employ- 
ment of experts and artists possible in 
this work. 

Attached to the CCB are special 
methodical Commissions, engaged upon 
the study of various questions. There 
are: annotation commissions, classifica- 
tion, cataloging, library standard and 
other commissions, which consist of well 
known bibliographic specialists. 

At the present time, the chief task of 
the CCB is the organization of the sale 
of these cards together with the books 
in the bookshops. An agreement has 
been made with a number of the most 
important publishing houses as to the or- 
ganization, together with the CCB, of 
book-collecting offices. The task of 
these latter is to supply libraries with 
fully prepared books (already bound, 
together with catalog and reader cards, 
etc.). This will be followed by the pub- 
lication of part of an edition of different 
books in a prepared form (i.e., together 
with the CCB cards, etc.). This will 
definitely solve the problem of centraliz- 
ing library cataloging. 


Admonitions of a Librarian 


(By Mrs. Mary E. S. Root in the Bulletin of 
The New Hampshire Public Libraries, June 
1926. ) 


For little children guard against: 


Buffoonery in picture books 

Inanity and sameness, as in “dressed-up” ani- 
mal stories 

Books written with poor English construction 
and slang 

Books in heavy bindings, or of too large size, 
or of too poor paper 

Books containing pictures or reading matter 
depicting murder, violence, fires 

Books where children do wrong without being 
punished 

Books of slushy sentimentality 


For older children do not include: 


Books written in poor Engllish 

Books untrue to life 

Books giving incorrect information, especially 
in geography, history, science and invention 

Books in long series 

Books containing murder, cruelty, scenes of 
violence and low ideals 

Books having themes as follows: child a prob- 
lem; child retriever of family fortunes; 
child a matchmaker; child runaways; boy 
runaways getting rich quick; childish love 
affairs; weeping, sentimental girls; the mor- 
bid, the melodramatic; overemphasis on 
riches; children that are “flip and smarty”; 
emphasis on class feeling; whatever you 
would not wish your child to be or do. 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


ESPITE the sad complaints to the 

contrary that have been heard these 
many years, it seems evident from vari- 
ous reports of recent date that the 
“Classics,” far from being neglected, are 
very much in demand. A Classic, so a 
dear Professor once told us, is any book 
written by a dead Greek or Roman. 
(Later we learned that the good old 
pedant entertained a surreptitious de- 
light in perusing the terrible infants of 
our own time.) 


A leading New York bookstore re- 
ports that the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics are still good sellers, with Plato’s 
Republic, the Greek Anthology, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, and Horace’s Odes, in the 
lead for popularity. Even more em- 
phatic is the statement of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary that “the classics, in translation, 
are always in demand. It is not only 
for Horace and Virgil that the calls 
come, but for Suetonius, Tacitus and 
Lucretius, for Daphnis and Chloe by 
Longus, for the Greek dramatists, for 


Herodotus and Xenophon, for Pliny and 
Pindar.” 


During the last four years, according 
to Putnam’s, the total sales of that ex- 
cellent enterprise, The Loeb Classical 
Library, which prints the original text 
and the English translation on opposite 
pages, have increased fifty per cent in 
the United States. 


We are inclined to believe that people 
either like the classics or don’t. There 
is no way, so far as we know, of learn- 
ing to like them, as one cultivates a 
taste for olives or snails. And all at- 
tempts that we have observed of bully- 
ing youngsters into taking them to their 
little hearts have failed lamentably. Yet 
there are times in one’s life when the 
balance, the serenity, the central poise, 
the inexorable fatality, of Greek tragedy 
and epic, become things desirable and 
sweet in the midst of life’s frantic fever. 


It is in the lonely discontent of maturity 
that the mind naturally turns to the light 
of that ancient and beautiful culture. 
There are no class distinctions in this 
spiritual tropism. “Printers, clerks, 
salesmen, a cabinet maker, a draftsman, 
stenographers, a musician at a vaudeville 
theater, a colored insurance agent, a hair- 
dresser, a chauffeur, a drug store clerk, 
a beauty specialist, a butcher, a telephone 
operator, a reporter, and a railroad 
brakeman’s wife,”—all these, according 
to the actual survey of one librarian, 
have sought for something imponderable 
yet sure in the enduring creations of a 
lost Hellenic civilization. 


“To me,” writes a commercial artist, 
“life has grown too complex and aim- 
less. But, there must be, by the law 
of averages, a great deal of beauty to- 
day, altho I confess I am not always able 
to discover it in the general confusion 
of jazz, sex, cheap sentimentality and 
publicity. 

“However, modern life has not driven 
me to read the Classics. Rather, the 
Classics have helped me to tolerate mod- 
ern life. Thru them I have learned to 
treasure simplicity, restraint and order. 
When I was quite a child I felt the 
power and beauty of the characters and 
deeds of Achilles and the heroes of the 
Trojan War. Later I felt the same 
power in the straight lines of Greek 
architecture and the subordination of de- 
tail in their sculpture. Then, in Greek 
literature I saw these great people, vig- 
orous and natural.” 


Let us not deceive ourselves with 
thinking that the Classics no longer have 
the power to affect us. At the conclusion 
of the Abbey Theatre performance of 
Oedipus Rex the audience rose to its 
feet and cheered. Reading William But- 
ler Yeats’ beautiful and thrilling version, 
one can readily understand why. Tho, 
century by century, the circumference 
change, the center of humanity remains 
everlastingly one. 

(Continued on next page) 
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PUBLISHERS’ UNCERTAINTIES 


UTHORS aren’t infallible. Neither 

are publishers. One of those 
“frank and outspoken” revelations of 
the Inner Sanctum (Simon & Schuster) 
is to the effect that nails are being bitten 
by the high pontiffs of the LS. in un- 
appeasable remorse for having rejected 
Vina Delmar’s best-selling Bad Gil 
when that laconic manuscript was of- 
fered to them. (Regret of lost oppor- 
tunity, says some one or other, is the 
worst hell that a living soul can inhabit.) 
The same firm of alert publishers, whose 
advertising is ingenious and usually 
more interesting than the circumambient 
reading matter, made the confident pre- 
diction some time ago that one of their 
books would sell 100,000 copies before 
the close of the year. It now appears 
that this prophesy is a trifle too high. 
(The “trifle” being about 90,000.) 


When thirteen erred 


The Hotel, by Elizabeth Bowen, was 
refused by thirteen American publishers. 
As soon as the fourteenth announced it, 
50,000 copies were sold before publica- 
tion in consequence of its selection by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Speaking before a London audience 
on Some Experiences of a Literary 
Agent, Mr. Michael Joseph, of Brown 
Curtis Ltd., recently stated that a pub- 
lisher can recognize a good book when 
he reads the manuscript, but it is im- 
possible for him to predict whether the 
book will be a success. 

By way of illustrating the difficulties 
of a publisher in guaging the erratic 
tastes of the book-reading public, he in- 
stanced the early adventures of books 
by American authors when it was sought 
to introduce them to the British public. 
O. Henry’s stories were refused by 
twenty English publishers. Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, an inveterate best-seller, had 
a worst experience, being turned down 
all along the line. It was only after 
years of effort that Theodore Dreiser’s 
writings were offered to the British pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Joseph pointed out that Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson might be described as the 


first recorded literary agent, as he went 
on a visit to Oliver Goldsmith and came 
away with the manuscript of The Vicar 
of Wakefield, which he afterwards sold 
outright to a publisher for £60. In 
those days, and subsequently up to recent 
times, the relations of author and pub- 
lisher were simple. As soon as the au- 
thor had completed his manuscript he 
found a publisher and sold it to him, 
surrendering all rights at the time of the 
sale. Nowadays, there are often over 
thirty different rights to be negotiated, 
including cinema rights, cigarette-picture 
rights, and—most recent of all—lamp- 
shade rights. 

A publisher always takes serious risks: 
on an average out of fifty books pro- 
duced by him, only fifteen are a success. 
Mr. Joseph confessed, without breaking 
down, that if he had been handed the 
manuscript of The Sheik to read he 
would have rejected it. 
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(Continued from p. 358) 

Despite the appalling amount of rub- 
bish that is being read these days, it is 
probably true that Sophocles and Shake- 
speare have more readers than they ever 
had. Six months ago the buyer of a 
book department in London, looking over 
a publisher’s stock, handled some copies 
of a complete edition of Shakespeare, 
well printed on thin opaque paper and 
excellently bound. The publisher had 
found difficulty in disposing of these vol- 
umes. Believing that there was a lim- 
ited market for these books, the buyer 
purchased 350 copies for a figure which 
enabled him to offer them at five shillings 
each. Displayed in a prominent position, 
they were completely sold out in three 
days. Since then 10,700 copies of the 
same book have been sold by that one 
department store, an order for an addi- 
tional 5000 has been placed, and it is con- 
fidently anticipated that the sales for the 
year will easily pass 20,000. Proving 
that W.S. is still a long way from being 
deadwood. 
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LIBRARY LEAVES 


DITION or impression? Thirty years 
ago a Committee of the Publishers’ As- 

sociation in England recommended that for 
bibliographical purposes definitive meanings 
should be attached to such words as impres- 
sion or edition, when used on a title-page, 
and the following were recommended: 

Impression—A number of copies printed 
at any one time. When a book is reprinted 
without change it should be called a new im- 
pression, to distinguish it from an edition as 
defined below. 

Edition—An impression in which the mat- 
ter has undergone some change, or for which 
the type has been reset. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, 443-449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has just had printed a 
limited number of biographical booklets about 
R. Austin Freeman, who is regarded by 
many as the kingpin among modern writers 
of the scientific detective story. As long as 
the stock holds out, Dodd Mead will supply 
this pamphlet free to librarians on request. 


The Value of the Dictionary, a 33-page 
pamphlet by Frank V. Powell, gives explicit 
information on what the dictionary contains 
and how to find it all, so that the user may 
get the utmost out of the dictionary. Copies 
sent free on request the publishers, the 
G. and C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


An interesting educational pamphlet, in- 
cluding a number of recipes, is Dates in the 
Healthful Diet, obtainable free on request 
from The Hills Brothers Company, 110 Wash- 


- © ington Street, New York. The Hills Broth- 


ers also publish an attractive free booklet 
called The Romance of the Date. 


The Whiting, Indiana, public library makes 
a special attempt to circulate non-fiction by 
dividing the non-fiction stacks among the 
staff. It is the duty of each member of the 
staff to learn the books in her division and 
then to advertise them among the patrons 
of the library. 


The National Headquarters of the Schubert 
Centennial is asking the cooperation of li- 
brarians in the celebration of ubert Week, 
November 18-25. An exhibit of Schubert's 
music and books about Schubert is recom- 
mended. To supplement this exhibit free ma- 
terial may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Headquarters of Schubert Week, Fred- 
erick N. Sard, Director, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. This material includes facsimiles 
of pages from Schubert’s Diary, facsimiles of 
pages from a recently discovered manuscript 
by Schubert and facsimiles of the first Schu- 
bert programs in America. 


To test the fitness of applicants for posi- 
tions in the book department of L. Bamberger 
& Co, Newark, N. J., the store has devised 


a questionnaire designed to test their knowl- 
edge of literary affairs. This is the question- 
naire: 

1. Name the five leading newspapers fea- 
turing a book review section 

2. Name five leading English novelists in 
the 20th century. 

3. Name five leading American novelists 
of the 20th century. 

4. Who has done the best translation of the 
Autobiography of Cellini? 

5. Who published the following? Ten 
titles of current popular books are listed.) 
P 6. Name five illustrators of books for chil- 
ren. 

7. Which two dictionaries are most adver- 
tised ? 


Noticing that many of the younger boys 
of the neighborhood seemed to have a natural 
aptitude for drawing—for some time they had 
been drawing in the library Saturday morn- 
ings, copying the illustrations from books and 
posters—Margaret Mary Clark of the Alta 
branch library, Cleveland, organized sixteen 
of them into an art club. ey meet on 
Tuesday evenings and have done some very 
good work. “Rights of Art” is the name 
of the club. A well known Cleveland artist 
who lives in the neighborhood attended one 
of their meetings, criticized their work, and 
set them to drawing from objects. A young 
man from the Art School visits them quite 
regularly to direct their work. Later in the 
season the “Knights of Art” became so num- 
erous that a division was necessary, and now 
there is another art club, “The Pallet Mas- 
ters” Both clubs close the season with a 
grand banquet. 


“A library cat,” says one branch librarian, 
“adds to our homelike atmosphere. The pub- 
lic all like him, men and boys will sit for 
hours, holding him while they read, and the 
staff vie with each other in bringing him 
things to eat. He earns his living by keeping 
the mice away, much to the general satisfac- 
tion.” 


The Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
760 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge A, 
Mass., has issued its catalog No. 6 for 1928- 
1929, specifying 2500 courses in 575 subjects 
offered by 156 approved schools of Greater 
Boston. These are courses which are avail- 
able to working men and women of the Met- 
ropolitan area, and most of them can be 
taken after working hours. The wealth of 
opportunity for self improvement in both 
business and cultural subjects at very low 
tuition cost is quite surprising. 


The Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary has one of the largest collections of 
furniture literature in the world. It is doubt- 
ful whether a more useful collection of its 
kind exists anywhere. These book were listed 
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and annotated and the information bound in 
a handsome volume for the 100th Semi-annual 
Grand Rapids Furniture Market last January. 
Since then there has been a ccntinuous de- 
mand for the books from all parts of the 
world. 


“The fact that I am able to dictate this 
letter in the English language I owe to. the 
Boston Public Library,” wrote Morris Gest 
to the Chairman of the Boston Library Board 
some time ago in giving the total proceeds 
of one performance of “The Miracle” as an 
expression of gratitude to that library. 
Thousands of foreign born Americans have 
learned to know our language as well as our 
history and our institutions thru books bor- 
rowed from the public libraries. In New 
York the circulation in foreign language alone 
exceeds 700,000 books a year. 


There are approximately 15,000,000 foreign 
born in the United States. More than 
6,000,000 of them, according to the A.L.A., 
cannot speak or read the language of Amer- 
ica. More than 3,500,000 are men of voting 
age, but not citizens. More than 1,500,000 are 
illiterate. 


The St. Louis Public Library employs a 
special messenger to collect long overdue 
books after six o’clock in the evening. At 
night persons are found at home who during 
the day are at work or in school. “So far,” 
reads the report, “the experiment has been 
successful except in cases where people have 
moved and no one in the neighborhood knows 
whither. The messenger has called on 1707 
borrowers whose overdue books were valued 
at $2,938.04 and has recovered 216 books, 
which with the fines collected had a total 
value of $438.65. The total expense of the 
service was $402.35 leaving a balance of $36.30 
in favor of the Library. These figures rep- 
resent only the volumes brought in person- 
ally by the messenger. In many instances the 
visits result in the return of additional books 
by the borrowers themselves.” 


When the Bibliographical Tour, under the 
direction of Theodore W. Koch, reached The 
Hague, a visit was paid to the establishment 
of Martinus Nijhoff, bookseller and publisher. 
This old and internationally known firm paid 
a graceful tribute to the visiting group of 
American librarians by publishing a beauti- 
ful descriptive booklet esvecially for them: 
“A short description of the firm offered to 
the ladies and gentlemen visiting The Hague 
in August 1928 during their bibliographical 
tour and pilgrimage to Europe.” 


Two department heads of the State College 
of Washington = to compile an index of 
poetry published since 1910. If anyone is 
already at work on such a project, it is hoped 
that he will communicate with the Librarian, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., 
as the staff there has no desire to duplicate 
work already being done. 





“Compared to the number of books printed 
within a few hundred years previous to the 
Civil War period, there are very few still 
surviving, and it is pretty safe to say that 
all these are books printed on.all-rag paper. 
Books of that period printed on paper made 
from materials other than rags have lon 
since crumbled. Judging from the pat | 
rare books which are still in perfect condi- 
tion as to paper after several hundred years, 
it is quite obvious that only those few books 
of the present that are issued on rag paper 
will be available to students of history, sci- 
ence and art in the coming centuries. Some 
student ‘of literature has intimated that,one- 
fourth of one per cent of present day books 
would amply include all those worthy of a 
place in the libraries of a hundred years 
hence. The other ninety-nine and _ three- 
fourths per cent probably would add little to 
the literary reputation of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the lasting qualtiy of the paper used 
in these would therefore be a matter of in- 
different interest. But the make-up of the 
one-fourth of one per cent, represented by the 
books of real value, should be our present 
concern.”—Mary E. Wheelock, Paper: Its 
History and Development (A.L.A.). 


“I can almost say that I owe to the public 
library the greatest mental stimulus of my 
life,” writes Fannie Hurst. “It occurred about 
twenty-five years ago when a keen librarian 
handed across the counter a book which she 
was recommending to a youngster in pig- 
tails. It was Spencer’s ‘First Principles’. The 
picture of that librarian’s intelligent, gray- 
eyed face, the very odor of the library room 
itself, are ‘indelibly impressed into my 
memory. 

“In the middle western city (St. Louis) 
where I grew up, books were the most casual 
aspect of the average middle-class home. 
There were a few ‘sets’ of the classics in 
meticulously dusted rows on _ glassed-in 
shelves; Dickens, the Waverly novels, ‘Lives 
of the saints’, Emerson, ‘The decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire’, Plutarch, and the 
complete works of Edgar Allan Poe. A few 
limp leather editions lay on the living room 
table beside the Bible and a mail order cata- 
log. Otherwise, he who would seek for books 
must dive into the public libraries. 

“There has never been a time even up to 
the present in my intellectual life beginning 
when I was eight or nine years old that the 
public library has not served me as a faithful 
handmaiden. 

“For the twelve years that I attended the 
public schools, both preparatory and high 
school, and later a university of that same 
middle western city, the public library stood 
at my elbow, not as an institution, but as a 
sanctuary where one could go for the advice 
of intelligent, interested librarians and where 
one could browse at will. Personally, my debt 
to the public library as an institution and to 
librarians as a class is a greater one than I 
can ever hope to pay even with everlasting 
gratitude.” 
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A FTER three years of preparation The H. W. Wilson Company takes 

pleasure in introducing, at the left, the new UNITED STATES 
CATALOG, Books in Print January 1, 1928, of which delivery begins this 
month. Some 190,000 books in print are recorded by about 570,000 author, 
title and subject entries. Twenty-five pounds of bibliographical informa- 
tion are contained in a book of 3150 three-column pages, 9% x 13% inches 
in size, dwarfing, as is indicated in this picture, all previous members of 
the family. The first and last sections are printed on doubleweight paper, 
and the volume is bound in strong buckram covers. It is sold on the 
service basis. Write to the Wilson Company for your rate. 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
BIMONTHLY 


N order to increase the general usefulness 

of the Standard Catalog Bimonthly, it is 
sugested that we issue it without charge each 
month as a part of the Wilson Bulletin, the 
titles to be selected in the same careful man- 
ner as in the past. 

Heretofore it has been published six times 
a year, with an annual cumulation, 1922 to 
date. It is intended primarily as an aid in 
book selection in the small library that can 
buy at most not more than 200-300 books 
a year. The books are chosen from the titles 
included in the Book Review Digest with the 
cooperation of librarians and library associa- 
tions in touch with small libraries and their 
problems. Each number lists from 40 to 50 
recent books and gives for them the notes 
and reviews given in the Book Review Di- 
gest. It is a classified list, while the Book 
Review Digest is arranged alphabetically. In 
the majority of cases these titles will later 
be selected for inclusion in the various sec- 
tions of the Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries. Some changes in selection are nec- 
essarily made. When included in the main 
Catalog they will be fully analyzed in the 
Index to each section, as in the Biography 
Section, Fine Arts section, etc. 

If a sufficient number of librarians who 
have found or believe that they will find the 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly helpful in se- 
lecting their books will write to the Bulletin 
this month in favor of the proposed change, 
we shall be happy to distribute this service 
free in the future to our circulation list of 
over 20,000. Otherwise the Standard Catalog 
Bimonthly will continue to be published sepa- 
rately as at present, at the subscription rate 
of $1. 

Librarians please write 


Librarians who wish to receive the Stand- 
ard Catalog Bimonthly service free as a part 
of the monthly Wilson Bulletin should write 
to the Wilson Bulletin, 958 University Ave- 
nue, New York City. If opposed to trans- 
fering the Standard Catalog Bimonthly to the 
Bulletin for any reason, write also. Sugges- 
tions invited. We shall not feel justified in 
making any change, unless the response is 
sufficiently enthusiastic. 


MISCELLANY 
N response to numerous requests the Wil- 
son Company is issuing in one attractively 
bound volume the eight Poetry booklets pre- 
pared by the Carnegie Library School Asso- 





ciation for Christmas, Thanksgiving, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, Arbor Day, Easter, 
Memorial Day, and Mother's Day. The 
poems will be grouped by holidays and 
printed on both sides of the paper to make 
a volume for the library shelves, as distin- 
guished from the separate booklets which 
were arranged for circulation and also for 
clipping. The separate lists will still be kept 
in print for this purpose. The price of the 
bound volume, containing about 370 pages, 
will be about $2. It will be ready by Decem- 
ber 1, and perhaps earlier. Orders accepted 
now for the holidays. 


Book Revue: A Library Pageant, by Maude 
S. Beagle, is a new library play for children 
shortly to be published by the Wilson Com- 
pany as a companion pamphlet to Story Ter- 
race. Book Revue has already been success- 
fully performed. It is adaptable in that some 
of the book characters can be. omitted, or 
others added or substituted, as the producer 
desires. The price will be about Soc. 


A third edition of Kate Oglebay’s Plays 
for Children: A Selected List, is being pub- 
lished by the*Wilson Company. It is thoroly 
revised this time, with many old titles dropped 
and many new ones added, and the lists of 
reference books and plays for special days 
considerably altered. Miss Oglebay recently 
called a meeting of the children’s librarians 
of the various branches of the New York 
Public Library at the 58th St. branch, where 
all the titles and the plan of the book were 
discussed. Votes were taken on each of the 
titles, and a good deal of helpful comment 
and criticism was given. Miss Oglebay has 
been assisted by Marjorie Seligman of the 
Drama Book Shop in the preparation of this 
edition. 


Nothing makes an author happier than a 
friendly appreciative note from someone who 
has read his work and found it good. 
Frances E. Atchinson (Bacon), author of 
Story Terrace, published by the Wilson Com- 
pany, prizes a communication from the Third 
Street Branch of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary that begins: “This letter is being writ- 
ten to the author of Story Terrace to ex- 
press to her the appreciation of the staff and 
juvenile patrons of the Third Street Branch 
Library for having made available for pro- 
duction her Children’s Book Week play. Our 
branch gave the play as part of our Chil- 
dren’s Book Week program. Enclosed is a 
copy of the program and a set.of twelve 
snapshots which will show you how our cast 
looked. Besides the two performances given 
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at the branch, we gave a third performance 
at the Center St. School. At least 500 chil- 
dren saw the play. . . . We introduced the 
play by making an announcement in the form 
of a very short story, saying that the audi- 
ence was to be taken on a journey from 
Everyday to Story Terrace by 12 juvenile 
patrons of the branch who had been magic- 
ally changed from real boys and girls to be 
the boys and girls in story books. After the 
play the cast stood in line and the audience 
shook hands with them, thus giving the chil- 
dren an opportunity to observe the cast more 
closely. We certainly can endorse Story 
Terrace as a very happy way to celebrate 
Children’s Book Week.” 





“Isn’t our Little Boy Lost a dear? Note 
our poster. It formed the center of our 
window display advertising Story Terrace. 
In the window were grouped the books 
represented.” 


The Evansville Courier recently devoted 
more than a column to an address given by 
Mrs. Bacon to the librarians of that district 
on “Writing a Book.” Besides Story Ter- 
race, Mrs. Bacon is the part-author of three 
collections of stories for children. 

“How much we learned!” said Mrs. Bacon. 
“What fun the doing—for our little public of 
little folk is very generous of praise and the 
joy of pleasing children is so much greater 
than that of writing a thriller so-called.” 


Item from the annual report of the St. 
Louis Public Library, 1927-28: “One person 
gravely asked for ‘a book telling how to tell 
jokes, as mine have been falling a little flat 
lately, and I would like to read something 
showing how to get the point across.’” This 
is quite pathetic, and we really do sympathize 
with the poor unhappy creature whose jests 
have been dropping heavily to the floor, as 
flat as pancakes. The fault, we suggest, may 
be not so much in his technique as in the 
quality of his humor. A judicious examina- 


tion of the Toaster’'s Handbook and More 
Toasts would surely provide him with an 
abundance of jokes (selected and classified) 
for every occasion. Public speakers have 
found these books especially valuable. 


Margery Quigley, librarian of the Mont- 
clair (N.J.) Public Library, contributed an 
article on Modern Research to the July- 
August number of Brentano’s Book Chat. A 
large proportion of the indexes and catalogs 
recommended by Miss Quigley are published 
by the Wilson Company. 


Mary Wright Plummer’s Seven Joys of 
Reading will be available from the Wilson 
Company for use as a Christmas greeting. 
Attractive Christmas cover and envelope to 
match. Price for single copies, 35c; five for 


$1. 


Subscribers for the set of Halkett and 
Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous English Literature will be 
pleased to be informed that Volume V of 
this work is nearing completion and will be 
published in a few months time. It will cover 
the letters Q, R and S, and will be sold at 
the same prices as the earlier volumes, $8.50, 
delivered postage free from England. 

The complete work is to be in eight vol- 
umes and orders are taken for complete sets 
only, each volume to be delivered to the sub- 
scriber as published. Four volumes are ready 
for immediate delivery, covering the alphabet 
from A to P. Orders may be placed with 
the H. W. Wilson Company, who are hand- 
ling the sale of the book in this country. 


The use of periodicals together with the 
Readers’ Guide in the high school library is 
fast becoming an educational commonplace. 
The following paragraphs are from the re- 

rt of the librarian of the Ottawa Hills 

ranch, Grand Rapids, Michigan: 

“Practically every department of the school 
uses the periodicals. The sociology classes 
do much of their work from assignments in 
magazines. The history classes are also given 
outside reading in the magazines to supple- 
ment their work. They read especially the 
articles by various historians about persons, 
places, and facts of history, both past and 
present. The household economics depart- 
ment assigns outside reading in the maga- 
zines, and the art students use the library 
every day for illustrations and pictures of 
various types. 

“Each semester we instruct the pupils of 
the 9-2 grade in the use of the Readers’ 
Guide. They do practice work in connection 
with this lesson and hand in answers to defi- 
nite questions which are given them. In this 
way they become familiar not only with the 
current but also with the bound volumes of 
the periodicals. 

“I have written nothing about the enjoy- 
ment both the younger and the older persons 
get by coming to the library to browse and 
to look over the great number of magazines 
to which we subscribe. There is often not 
enough left of some of the magazines to 
bind when summer arrives.” 
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A new addition to the Reference Shelf, 
published by the Wilson Company, will be 
the Cabinet System of Government, edited 
by Julia E. Johnsen. Several states have 
dein this subject for debate in the high 
schools this year. Date of publication will 
be announced later. 





“We could not find a long-haired Brunhilde, 
so her hair is a wig made of woolen 
thread. Her shield is the cover of a can 
covered with silver paper. Her sword was 
loaned to us by one of our patrons. Brun- 
hilde gave her call exceptionally well.” 


The Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation for September, containing the papers 
and proceedings of the fiftieth annual con- 
ference of the A.LA. at West Baden, In- 
diana, May 28-June 2, 1928, is an interesting 
and comprehensive library of professional lit- 
erature. As was to be expected, the papers 
are of high quality. 


At the Round Table of the Committee on 
Library Cooperation with the Hispanic 
Peoples, according to the Proceedings, “H.W. 
Wilson offered to undertake a Latin American 

ublisher’s list corresponding to his United 

tates publication, provided it could be dem- 

onstrated to be a success commercially with- 
in five years’ time. This generous offer was 
enthusiastically received and at this writing 
it may be stated that lists of possible sub- 
scribers, publishers, booksellers, and others 
thruout Hispanic America have been furnished 
him, and the work is going ahead.” 


Speaking at the School Libraries Section, 
Althea Currin stressed the point that to be 
in line with the present trend of education 
both the method and the content of library 
instruction should be adapted to individual 
needs and wherever possible correlated with 
other class assignments. “She described 
briefly three methods in use, that of teaching 
by small groups, working with different prob- 
lems under the leadership of a chairman or 
director ; teaching by investigation wherein the 





student’s report forms the basis for a con- 
structive discussion in the class; teaching by 
the Dalton or contract plan of prepared out- 
lines followed by problems to be solved in- 
dividually, of which the Scripture and Greer 
Find It Yourself pamphlet (H.W. Wilson 


Company) is the most notable example.” 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
Into print 


Q UITE by accident the Standard Catalog 
Department has taken unto itself a new, 
and we feel a very important, mission—that 
of bringing desirable books which have be- 
come out of print for one reason or another 
back into print. Some time ago we wrote 
to a publisher about a book we wished to 
enter in the Fine Arts Section of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries. We have the 
book on our shelves and agree with the li- 
brarians who voted for its inclusion that it 
is a good book and should be included. The 
publisher, however, reported that the author 
is now handling the publication of this book 
herself. We wrote to her and learned that 
the book had been withdrawn because of 
some misunderstanding. She was anxious to 
have it printed again but did not know whom 
to approach. We suggested several publishers 
who might be interested and urged her to 
try them. We have just had a letter from 
this author saying that she hopes to have the 
book reprinted very soon, tho probably not 
in time for this edition of our Catalog. Our 
first supplement will, however, probably in- 
clude it. The author writes us: “I think 
your kind interest in this matter is quite re- 
markable, and I sincerely thank you. 
do republish the book it will be due to your 
stirring me up to tardy action.” 


Children’s catalog 


The third annual supplement of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog is now ready for distribution. 
This is cumulative, combining the first and 
second supplements and adding 156 new titles. 
A fourth annual supplement is planned to be 
ready in September 1929. In 1930, however, 
it is planned to issue a revised edition of the 
Children’s Catalog rather than the usual an- 
nual supplement. It will be a very thoroly 
revised edition and any suggestions either 
for changes or for additions will be most 
welcome. It has already been suggested that 
class numbers be added. This would of ne- 
cessity make the Catalog cost a little more. 
Do librarians feel that the added convenience 
of classification would be worth the extra 
expense? 

Fine arts section 


The work of printing the Fine Arts Sec- 
tion of the Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries is being carried forward for pub- 
lication at the end of this month. A very spe- 
cial feature of this section is to be the analyt- 
ical index which will be included. A great 
deal of time and care are being expended 
in the preparation of this index and there is 
no doubt but that it will prove a most useful 
aid to the busy librarian. The usual entries 
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under author, title and subjects are being made 
and in addition there will be entries for those 
books included in notes. Perhaps the most 
unusual part of this undertaking will be the 
entries included for parts of books, according 
to the subject matter contained. 


History and travel section 


Now that the Fine Arts Section of the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries is al- 
most completed work is being pushed on the 
next section which will be History and Travel. 
This section will be the largest of this series, 
containing about 2100 titles when completed. 
About 1100 of these are to be travel titles 
and about 1000 are to be history. The work 
on this section has been divided accordingly 
and the list of books on travel is almost ready 
to be sent out for the customary votes of 
librarians and specialists. 


Supplements 


In 1927 the Biography Section and the So- 
cial Sciences Section of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries were published. It is 
planned to issue annual supplements to each 
of these sections. In fact votes for the first 
annual supplement to the Biography Section 
have already been received and the work of 
getting the copy ready for the printer is 
progressing rapidly while the titles for the 
supplement to the Social Sciences section are 
now being voted on. 


DEBATING 1927-28 


T > debate season of 1927-28 is well re- 
flected by the University Debaters’ An- 
nual, Vol. XIV which has just been pub- 
lished by The Wilson Company. This year 
furnished no startling innovations; the sub- 
jects chosen were little different from those 
of previous years, and were, for the majority 
of debates, restatements of certain problems 
which seem irremediably tied up with our 
civilization. Two debates on United States 
foreign policy and one on the concept of 
national sovereignty indicate the interest which 
the Nicaraguan situation aroused in debate 
circles. Questions growing out of this issue 
easily led in popularity. 

Active interest in debate practices con- 
tinued. The tendencies toward making de- 
bates less formal, manifested a few years ago 
by innovations in the form of judging have 
become incorporated in ordinary debate form. 
Of the debates reported in this annual three 
decisions were rendered by judges, two by 
the audience, one by both judges and audi- 
ence, and two were conducted on the open- 
forum plan with no decision. The Oxford 
plan, under which each side of the question 
is supported by a representative of both teams, 
was used in three of the debates reported, 
one of these being the University of Porto 
Rico vs. Princeton University. 

It has been possible to include one of the 
debates of the National Union of Students, 
which represented the Universities of Lon- 
don, ee and Reading. This debate 
took place at Washington and Lee University 
on November 19, 1927. 


This volume, now ready for distribution, 
includes the following debates: 
Coeducation—Washington and Lee Univer- 

sity vs. National Union of Students 

Direct Primary—Bucknell University vs. Tem- 
ple University 

Armed Protection for American Investments 
Aboad—Syracuse University vs. Colgate 
University 

United States Policy in Central America— 
University of Michigan vs. University of 
Illinois 

National Sovereignty—A Concept to be Dis- 
carded—University of Porto Rico vs. 
Princeton Vere 

Power of the Press—Idaho University vs. 
Marquette University 

Too Many College Students—University of 
Montana vs. Southwestern University 

Jury Vote in Criminal Trials—North Carolina 
State College vs. Wake Forest College 

France and World Peace—Stanford Univer- 
sity vs. University of California 

The coming debate season is well under 
way for the high school leagues. New Ref- 
erence Shelf numbers on Flood Control, In- 
stallment Buying, and Federal Control of 
Waterpower are being issued to take care of 
their needs. 

Cabinet vs. Presidential Form of Govern- 
ment is the most popular question having 
been chosen by the high school leagues of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Nebraska and 
Texas. Protection of United States Invest- 
ments Abroad comes next with Minnesota, 
Kentucky, and South Carolina. The high 
school students in North Dakota and West 
Virginia will debate the Desirability of New 
Political Parties in the United States. Col- 
lege Education has been selected by both 
Montana and Indiana; Government Control of 
Muscle Shoals, Florida; Merchant Marine, 
Michigan; Federal Department of Education, 
Pennsylvania; Installment Buying, Washing- 
ton. 

The Wilson Company has the following 
material on these subjects: 

Protection of U.S. Investments Abroad— 
Handbook, Series II, Vol. 5 (1928) Uni- 
versity Debaters’ Annual, Vol. XIV, 
1927-28. 

Cabinet vs. Presidential Form of Government 
—Reference Shelf, Vol. 1, No. 6 (1923) 
University Debaters’ Annual, Vol. XI, 


1924-25. 
College Education—University Debaters’ An- 
— Vol. XII, 1925-26. Vol. XIV, 10927- 


Desirability of New Political Parties in the 
United States—University Debaters’ An- 
nual, Vol. X, 1923-24. 

Merchant Marine—Reference Shelf. Vol. I, 
No. 8 (1923) 

Federal Se enent of Education—Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 1, No. 5 (1923) Vol. IV, No. 
5_ (1926) ; 

Handbook, Series II, No. 2 (1927) Uni- 
we Debaters’ Annual, Vol. XII, 1925- 


Installment Buying—Reference Shelf. Vol. V, 
No. 8 (1928) 
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Wilson Handbooks 


INTERVENTION IN 
LATIN-AMERICA 


Compiled by Lamar T. Beman 
lii, 295p. $2.40 


(Handbook Series II, Vol. 5.) 
Few public questions have _ re- 
ceived more attention than the pol- 
icy of intervening in the affairs 
of Latin-American countries. No 

vernmental policy in the past 
ecade or two has been more bit- 
terly attacked, and none more con- 
sistently followed. Yet there is 
scarcely another great public ques- 
tion on which the people of this 
country are so ill-informed. This 
Handbook contains thorough bib- 
liographies and briefs and general, 

rmative, and negative discus- 
sions by distinguished authorities, 
to answer the urgent need of edu- 
cating the American people to the 
facts and eliminating the harmful 
effects of insidious and selfish 
propaganda. 


Reference 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
CONTROL OF WATER 
POWER 
Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen 
186p. 90c 


(Reference Shelf, Vol. V, No. 9.) 
This volume sets forth impartially 
selections of representative current 
discussion on the water power 
question. A leading issue in the 
presidential campaign. Particular 
reference to the Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam power projects. The 
St. Lawrence and Columbia Rivers 
are two other power projects which 
—, interests are desirous of 
eveloping. This is being strenu- 
ously opposed by many as contrary 
to public welfare. Material is ar- 
ranged as general discussion; af- 
firmative—favoring government de- 
velopment, operation, or control; 
and negative—favoring develop- 
ment and control by private capi- 
tal. Briefs and bibliography. 








UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL, 1927-28 


Edited by 
Edith M. Phelps 
ix, 437p. $2.25 


In this volume is pre- 
sented the customary 
po of intercollegiate 
ebates of the past year. 
The contents were chosen 
not only as representa- 
tive o intercollegiate 
debating activities of the 
year but also as provid- 
ing helpful material for 
future debates. Three 
of the debates were of 
the regulation type with 
a decision vended by 
judges. Two were of 
the open-forum, no- 


decision variety. In 
three debates the audi- 
ence voted. In_ three 


the Oxford plan pre- 
vailed. The “Medaille 
Joffre” debate of the 
year is included in the 
annual. 


Colleges and universi- 
ties from every part of 
the Union are represent- 
ed, as well as the visit- 
ing debate team of the 
National Union of Stu- 
dents from England, 
and that of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico. 


Bibliographies and 
briefs accompany the de- 
bates, which are on the 
following questions; Co- 
education, Direct Pri- 
mary, Armed Protection 
for American  Invest- 
ments Abroad, United 
States Policy in Central 
America, Power of the 
Press, Too Many Col- 
lege Students, Three- 
Fourths Jury Vote in 
Criminal Trials, France 
and World Peace, Na- 
tional © Sovereignty— 
a Concept to be is- 
carded. 








INTER-ALLIED DEBTS AND 
REVISION OF THE DEBT 
SETTLEMENT 
Compiled by 


James T. Gerould and 
Laura S. Turnbull 


xxxv, 484p. $2.40 


(Handbook Series II, Vol. 4.) 
To sift out the reasonable and 
authentic expressions of opinion 
on this subject from the mass 
of argumentative material has been 
the task of the present compilers. 
The question at issue is far from 
static. As the discussion goes on, 
each side is willing to accept and 
to defend positions that, a short 
time before, were regarded as in- 
tolerable. This Handbook presents 
the facts and the major arguments 
on both sides. Briefs and bibliog- 
raphies. 


Shelf 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Compiled by Helen Muller 
120p. 90¢ 


(Reference Shelf, Vol. V, No. 8.) 
Selected articles om a very criti- 
cal and debatable economic ques- 
tion, Is it profitable to sell, or de- 
sirable to buy in installments? 
Within the question of whether it 
is good or bad to use an article 
while paying for it, rest the further 
points of how large first = 
should be and how long the credit 
term may last, how extensive credit 
investigations should be and how 
strict the acceptance requirements 
how much each individual should 
be permitted to buy and what per- 
centage of a manufacturer’s or 
dealer’s sales may safely be made 
in this manner. Is the stimulation 
to trade temporary and harmful 
or can it be permanently continued 
with benefit to all concerned? 
lected bibliographies and briefs. 


Both the HANDBOOK SERIES and the REFERENCE SHELF are now sold on the subscription basis. 
Six HANDBOOKS will be shipped to subscribers promptly upon 


saving of $2.40 over the price of 


the individual volumes. The R 


ublication, at a total cost of $12.00—a 
FERENCE SHELF is sold in volumes of 


10 or more subjects, at a subscription of $6 per volume, a saving of $3. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 UNIVERSITY AVE. 








NEW YORK CITY 
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List of Documents for Use in the Smaller Libraries 


Compiled by 
MARY E. FURBECK 


Public Affairs Information Service 


Agriculture 
earbook of agriculture, 1927. N. A. Craw- 
ford, ed. (U.S. Agric. dept.) 1234p ‘28 
Canning 
Preservation of foods. (N.Y. State col. of 
Agric. Cornell bul. for homemakers 159) 
107p pa D '27 Extension Service, N.Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca 
Cemeteries 
The rural cemetery. C. P. Halligan and H. K. 
Merihinick. (Michigan, Agric. exp. sta. spe- 
cial bul 175) 36p My °28 Michi State 
College of Agriculture and appli science, 
East Lansing 
Child health 
The food consumption of rural school children 
in relation to their health. E. S. Davies. 
(Massachusetts. Agric. exp. sta. Bul. 241) 
98-147p pa Mr ‘28 
Child tabor 
Child labor in New Jersey: 2, Children en- 
gaged in industrial home work. Mary Skin- 
ner. (U.S. Children’s bur. Bur. pub. 185) 62p 
pa °28 
City planning 


Legisiation 
A standard city planning enabling act. (U.S. 
Commerce dept. Advisory com. on city 
planning and zoning. 53p pa ‘28 
Cockroaches 
Cockroaches. C. S. Marlatt. (U.S. Agric. dept. 
Farmers’ bul. 658) 15p pa My ‘’28 
Community life 
Home talent tournaments. J. H. Kolb and D. 
BE. Lindstrom. (Wisconsin. Univ. Agric. col. 
Ext. Service Circ. 221) 16p pa My '28 Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, College of Ag- 
riculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Connecticut 
Facts about agriculture, climate, education, 
soil, rainfall, cities, recreation and other de- 
sirable living conditions. BE. H. Platt. (Con- 
necticut. Dept. of agric.) pa 
Department of Agriculture, Hartford 


Eggs 
Werketing eggs. R. R. Slocum. (U.S. Agric. 
dept. Farmers’ bul. 1378) 30p pa ’28 
Electricity on the farm 
The use of electricity on Kansas farms. H. S. 
—- oe Agric. col. Eng. exp. 
sta. . no. 21) 64p pa ‘28 State Agricul- 
tural college, Manhattan, Kansas 
Farm management 
Farm budgeting. J. B. Hutson. (U.S. Agric. 
dept. Farmers’ bul. 1564) 22p pa Jl '28 


Flowers . 
Use of cut flowers. Alex Sawrie. (Michigan. 
Agric. exp. sta. special bul. 176) 22p pa 
My *'28 Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, t Lansing 
Forests and forestry 
Why grow timber? W. N. Sparhawk. (U.S. 
Agric. dept. Misc. pub. 26) 14p pa Je ‘28 
Furniture 
The home-made service wagon. G. E. Strat- 
ton. (Connecticut. Agree. col. ext. service 
bul. 122) 8p pa My '28 Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, Storrs 
Goats 
Milk goats. C. A. Matthews and Earl Weaver. 
(lowa. Agric. exp. sta. circ. 111) 15p pa Ap 
"28 Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames 
Manuals 
Handy books. (U.S. Supt. of docs. Price list 
73, 3d ed.) llp pa My ‘28 
Montana 
Montana: resources and opportunities. (Mon- 
tana. Dept. of agric. labour and industry) 
320p pa Ag '28 State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Labor and Industry, Helena, Montana 


Plants 


Diseases 


Black currant spreads white-pine blister rust. 
Ss. . Detwiler. (U.S. Agric. dept. Misc. 
pub. 27) 8p pa Jl °28 

Public health 


Legislation 
Municipal ordinances and regulations rtain- 
ing to public health, 1923-1926. illiam 
Fowler, comp. (U.S. Pub. health service. 
Pub. health repts. sup. 68) 237p pa ‘28 


Recreation 
A report epitomizing the results of major fact- 
finding surveys and projects which have 
been undertaken under the auspices of the 
National conference on outdoor recreation. 
(U.S. 70th Congress, ist sess., S. doc. 158) 
104p pa °28 
Trees 
Tree planting in the Great Plains region. F. 
ohnson and F. E. Cobb. (U.S. Agric. 
dept. Farmers’ bul. 1312) 32p pa Mr ‘28 


United States 


Commerce 
Commerce yearbook, 1928: v 1, United States. 
(U.S. Bur. of foreign and domestic com- 
merce) 708p ‘28 


The Senate and House documents and reports are issued in limited editions, and unless 
otherwise indicated may be obtained only through members of Congress. Librarians should 
make application to their own representatives in Washington. 

_The Department of Agriculture’s supply of the Current number of Farmers’ Bulletins is 
ordinarily sufficient to make it possible to send them free to all applicants. They are also 
for sale at 5 cents per copy [by the Superintendent of Documents]. 


The Superintendent of 


uments, Washington, D. C., is authorized to sell at cost of 


paper and printing any United States public document in his chatep, the distribution of which 


is not otherwise provided for. Publications cannot be supplied 


warded in advance of payment. 


ree to individuals nor for- 


(From the Boox Review Dicest, September-October 1928.) 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 1844-1924 


NABOTH'$ 
VINEYARD 


BY SUMNER WELLES 


FORMERLY CHIEF OF THE LATIN~AMERICAN 
DIVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THE DEFINITIVE HISTORY OF 
SANTO DOMINGO WHICH 
WILL RAISE A STORM OF 
CONTROVERSY ABOUT OUR 
LATIN ~AMERICAN POLICIES 


2 VOLUMES BOXED $7.50 


PAYSON & CLARKE LTD. 
8 EAST 53RD STREET / NEW YORK 
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SIGRID UNDSET 


IGRID UNDSET, who has just been 

awarded the Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature this year was born on May 20, 
1882, in Kallundborg, Denmark. Her 
father, Dr. Ingvald Martin Undset, was 
one of the leading Norwegian archaeo- 
logists, and her mother was a Dane. 
Sigrid was brought up in Christiania 
(Oslo) Norway, where her father taught 
in the University. As the eldest of three 
girls, she took the place of a son in the 
household, and assisted her father in his 
research work. Her knowledge of the 
mediaeval ages dates back to the time 
when, as her father’s assistant, she pored 
over old books of scientific and popular 
works of history, archaeology, and re- 
ligion, and developed a profound taste 
for the sagas and ancient traditions of 
the Viking period. Kristin Lavrans- 
DATTER is the fruit of these studies and 
labors, for in this monumental work she 
gives a comprehensive survey of Nor: 
wegian history in the 14th century. 


Sigrid Undset did not become a writer 
without a long struggle. At an early 
age she found herself thrown on her own 
resources; she attended the Christiania 
Commercial College, from which she was 
graduated in 1898; and subsequently 
supported herself by doing secretarial 
work. Her first novel, Fru Marta Oulie, 
the story of an unhappy marriage, was 
written in secret. When it was pub- 
lished in 1907 she was secretary to a 
prominent lawyer who had been her 
father’s friend. The first inkling he had 
that she had ever written a line was 
when he arrived in the office one morn- 
ing to find her book on his desk. 


After ten years of writing realistic 
fiction about contemporary life, she re- 
wrote in Norwegian, Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthure. This seemed to bring back 
all her passion for the mediaeval scene, 
and she has since devoted herself en- 
tirely to narratives of the Middle Ages. 
She was the first writer who applied 
the technique of the modern psychologi- 
cal and realistic novel to a vanished 
epoch. 

















SIGRID UNDSET 


Soon after the success of Jenny, she 
married the well known Norwegian paint- 
er, Anders Svarstad. Some years ago, 
Mrs. Undset reclaimed an ancient house 
which dated back to the year 1000 in 
Lillehammer Valley, where she now 
lives with her four children. It is situ- 
ated on the shores of a very beautiful 
lake; it is furnished with genuine old 
Norse pieces. The only modern things 
in it are a piano and the plumbing. 

Mrs. Undset, who a few years ago be- 
came a convert to Catholicism, has a 
remarkable collection of antique laces 
from the convents of Belgium and 
France. Her house is very near the 
mediaeval ruins of the Hammer Cathed- 
ral, famous as a tourists’ shrine, which 
she helped to reconstruct. While at 
home, she wears the national costume of 
the Viking matron of the Middle Ages. 
She wears modern clothes only on her 
trips to the city. 
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THE TRIBUTE OF A PAST-PRESIDENT OF 
THe AMERICAN LipraArRy ASSOCIATION 
TO THE 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


“T have written to a score or more of libraries in our country asking 
them if they know of the REVIEW, and commending it to their atten- 
tion. I am glad to say that almost every one has seplied to the effect 
that it is on their list, or will be this coming year. That is the best testi- 
mony I can give, coupled with the personal tribute that I read it through 
on the day on which it is received.” 


Contributors to 1929 issues will include H. M. Tomlinson, Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay (Master of Balliol), Dr. A. E. Bostwick, Col. J. M. Mitchell, 
Robert Lynd, H. V. Morton, Dr. E. A. Baker, W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
F. R. Higgins, Robert D. Macleod, Milton J. Ferguson, W. O. Carson, 
and many others of high achievement. 


THE TRIBUTE OF AN ENGLISH City LIBRARIAN 
TO THE 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


“The LIBRARY REVIEW is the best thing in library journalism 
that I know of: for the diversity and interest of its contents, for the wide 
field which they cover, and finally, for the attractiveness of its external 
appearance.” 


The new volume begins in January 1929, and subscriptions ($2.50, 
post free) are now being taken for 1929 issues. Note:—Nos. 1-5 are quite 


out of print. 


Liprary Review, THe ATLAS WorKS, 


COoATBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 


or Through Agents Everywhere 
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SUSAN GLASPELL 


Author of Brook Evans 


USAN GLASPELL was born in 

Davenport, Iowa, in 1882. Like 
many another writer she gained her train- 
ing through newspaper work. The day 
after graduating from Drake University, 
Des Moines, she joined the staff of a 
Des Moines paper. Her experiences 
there gave her material for her first short 
stories which afterwards appeared in 
book form as Lifted Masks. Many of 
them were written in Chicago. It was 
there that the idea of her first novel came 
to her and its scenes and atmosphere are 
largely those she came to know while 
taking post-graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Glory of the Con- 
quered, had an immediate success and her 
second novel, The Visioning won her 
a still wider audience. In April, 1913, 
Miss Glaspell married George Cram 
Cook, author of The Chasm and known 
as a critic and reviewer. 

In The Road to the Temple, 1927, she 
wrote a remarkable biography of this 
man, born on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, who went at last to realize the 
dream of his life in Greece. She spoke 
in detail of their life at Provincetown, 
where “Jig” Cook discovered Eugene 
O’Neill and was responsible for the first 
production of his plays in an old wharf 
which has been built into a theatre by 
the Provincetown colonists. 

“We were supposed to be a sort of 
‘special group’—radical, wild, Bohemians, 
we have even been called. But it seems 
to me we were a particularly simple 
people who sought to arrange life for 
the thing we wanted to do, living as we 
did because of an instinct for the old, 
old things, to have a garden, and neigh- 
bors, to keep up the fire and to let the 
cat in at night... 

“T may see it thru memories too emo- 
tional, but it seems to me I have never 
sat before a more moving production 
than our Bound East for Cardiff when 
Eugene O’Neill was produced for the 
first time on any stage. . . The sea has 
been good to Eugene O’Neill. It was 


there for the opening. There was a fog, 
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SUSAN GLASPELL 


just as the script demanded, fog bell in 
the harbor. The tide was in and it 
washed under us and around, spraying 
thru the holes in the floor giving us the 
rhythm and the flavor of the sea.” 

George Cram Cook became Greek in 
spirit, living among his Greek friends, 
dressing like a shepherd until his death. 

“A gray or black tunic, white tights 
of beautiful wool from the sheep of Par- 
nassus, heavy half-shoes crowned with 
pom-poms, a little black skull cap. . . 
They called him the King of the Shep- 
herds when he walked thru Delphi.” 

Following the publication of The Road 
to the Temple, Miss Glaspell completed 
a three-act play, The Comic Artist, in 
collaboration with Norman Matson. Eva 
LeGallienne revived her play, /nheritors, 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre. 

Miss Glaspell is now married to Nor- 
man Matson, himself a novelist and play- 
wright. They are moving to a secluded 
old farm house at Truro, on Cape Cod 
There a hut has been built for Miss Glas- 
pell up in the pines. She says of it, 
“This will be my work-shop, to be used 
for nothing else. It is over the hill from 
our house, and from every house, and 
woods.” 

Miss Glaspell’s first novel in many 
years, entitled Brook Evans, has recently 
been published by Stokes. 
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Depend upon this great work which meets the 
| rigid requirements of the country’s libraries and 
| is universally recommended by librarians. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


Prof. ‘Arthur N. Brown, .Librarian, U. S. Naval 
| Academy—“Marks a long step forward in the mak- 
| ing of dictionaries in this country and puts WEB- 
| STER’S farther in the lead than ever.” 


| _C. B. Galbreath, Librarian Ohio State Library— 
| “Find it the most useful work of its kind on our 
reference shelves.” 

Mary E. Ahern, Editor, Public Libraries—“The 
| most efficient assistant in our work of all our tools.” 

American Bankers’ Association selected the NEW 
INTERNATIONAL as an essential part of a 
banker’s library. 


The same convincing testimony comes from hun- 
dreds more libraries, as well as from Supreme Court 
| Judges, Presidents and Department 
| Heads of the leading Universities, 
and leaders of thought everywhere. 


REGULAR EDITION WEBSTER'S 






sm gr dbaegbaapaaaaey “00 NS] NEW 
INDIA-PAPER EDITION INTERNATIONAL 
Library Buckram ............. DICTIONARY 






L $22.50 Net 
Full Seal 30.00 * 


All Thumb Indexed 


| 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. | Springfield, Mass. 


| | 
| 

















Thousands of New Words 
that have recently come 
into popular use are in- 
cluded in The New In- 
TERNATIONAL audio- 
frequency, rada, Hoov- 
erize, insulin, rayon, 
eugenism, hokum, heli- 
copter, etc. They are 
all clearly defined and 
pronounced. 

Answers All Questions 
about words, persons, 
places. Its encyclopedic 
features make it a store- 
house of facts on every 
subject. Get your infor- 
mation from WEBSTER and 
be sure you are right. 

A Library in One Volume 

Constantly Revised and 

Improved to keep abreast 

of modern language and 

events. It contains a 

treasury of useful ma- 

terial equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume 

encyclopedia. 2,700 

pages; 452,000 entries 

including 408,000 vocab- 
ulary terms, 12,000 bio- 

graphical names, 32,000 

geographical subjects; 

100 tables and 6,000 il- 

lustrations. 


GET THE BEST 


Look for this Circular 
Trade-Mark 


It Identifies The 
MERRIAM WEBSTER 
The “Supreme Authority” 
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CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD 
LONG LANCE 


Author of Long Lance 


HIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG 

LANCE is an extraordinary person- 
ality. More than thirty years ago he was 
born on the western plains in what is 
now Alberta. 

Early in his ’teens he was taken out as 
a trick rider on a tour with Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show, later became a cowboy 
and in 1909 entered Carlisle where he 
made a remarkable scholastic and athletic 
record, playing football on Jim Thorpe’s 
great team. While at Carlisle he twice 
received wide attention in the press for 
his skill in woodcraft, once through 
tracking down thieves and again for find- 
ing the lost Alice Arnold in the Tusca- 
rora Mountains when a posse of 300 had 
failed. He graduated from Carlisle as 
valedictorian, and senior honor graduate, 
captain of a dismounted cavalry troop, 
president of the literary society, member 
of the debating team, vice-president of 
the school government, president of the 
Y.M.C.A. and treasurer of the senior 
class,—and first clarionet of the school 
band. 

Long Lance won a scholarship to St. 
John’s Military Academy, at Manlius, 
New York, where he was honor graduate 
and where (subsequently) he has been 
voted the most distinguished graduate. 
His great record there attracted the at- 
tention of President Wilson, by whom he 
was the first Indian ever appointed to 
West Point. 

When the war broke out, Long Lance 
joined the Canadian Army as a private 
and, after being almost mortally wound- 
ed three times, and twice decorated, rose 
in rank to captain. 

He remained overseas a year after the 
armistice, his talents winning him the 
distinctive recognition of being taken into 
the secret service branch of the intelli- 
gence department, general staff. 

About this time, his own people, the 
Blood Band of Blackfoot Indians, in re- 
cognition of his career among the white 
people, made him Chief and resurrected 





CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE 


the dynastic name of a great ancient 
chief, Buffalo Child, and bestowed it on 
him. Informally, he is regarded as 
leader of the Plains Indians. . . 

Incidentally, Long Lance had become 
light-heavyweight boxing champion of 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force. On 
his return home, he was told by Jack 
Dempsey, with whom he used to box, 
that he could be made light-heavyweight 
champion in three months. Long Lance 
passed up this opportunity and movie 
offers to work as reporter for three years 
on the Calgary Herald, covering every 
beat. He became particularly successful 
as a sporting reporter and for years most 
of the large Canadian newspapers had 
him cover the championship prize fights. 

Being known thruout Canada and be- 
ing greatly in demand socially, he has 
developed into an excellent lecturer. He 
has lectured for the U.S. Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and received invitations from 
such foreign scientific organizations as 
the British Scientists Association and the 
Royal Spanish Academy of Science at 
Madrid. His book, Long Lance (Cos- 
mopolitan), tells of life among the In- 
dians. 
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‘FOUR MOST IMPORTANT BARGAINS 


In Bound Volumes of Standard Magazines 


Offered at from 50 to 60% Published Prices 


5 





below the 












THE WORLD’S WORK 


Volumes 44 to 54 inclusive covering the 
period from May, 1922 to October, 1927. 
Bound in cloth (six issues to the volume). 
Eleven volumes. Issued by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. for $44.00 


OUR BARGAIN PRICE $16.50 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Bound (six numbers to a volume) in 
heavy buckram, size 104x144 _ inches, 
covering the period from May, 1921 to 
October, 1927. Thirteen volumes. Issued 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. for $65.00 


OUR BARGAIN PRICE $26.00 



























RADIO BROADCAST 


Bound in heavy cloth, six issues to a vol- 
ume, covering the period from May, 1924 
to April, 1928. Eight volumes. Issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. for $32.00 


OUR BARGAIN PRICE $9.50 


GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER 


Volumes 37 to 44 (excluding volume 43) 
and covering the period from March, 1923 
to February, 1927. Bound in cloth, fully 
indexed. Seven volumes. Issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. for $21.00 

OUR BARGAIN PRICE $10.50 












THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 


235-239 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















THE New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-four pounds. 
Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 
You can insure against the possible results of this strain by using the large volume 





Genuine quartered oak, five-ply laminated top, stained $10 50 sreignia. 
to a light golden oak or a medium antique oak finish. e M 
We recommend it as a gilt-edged investment. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Originators of the REVOLVING DICTIONARY STANDS 


in conjunction with 


THE H. R. H. 


REVOLVING 
CATALOG 
STAND 


The CATALOG is a prime necessity, 
the STAND will help you to use it 
with ease and convenience and the 
CATALOG will last probably four 
to five times longer. 


ass. 
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PHILLIPS 


HILLIPS RUSSELI. was born in 
P the Sandhills, part of the Piedmont 
country of North Carolina, at Rocking- 
ham, a small town midway between the 
birthplaces of Andrew Jackson and of 
John Charles McNeill, the poet, on Au- 
gust 5, 1885. His father was a 
merchant and farmer, his moth- 
er belonging to a line of teachers 
and preachers. His ancestors 
were English, Irish, Scotch, 
Dutch, and French. As a boy 
he worked in the local printshop 
and wrote pieces for the town 
paper. 

From the local schools he went 
to the University of North Caro- , 
lina at Chapel Hill where his 
maternal grandfather and great 
grandfather were teachers of mathe- 
matics. Here he was graduated with an 
A.B. degree in 1904. 

He did newspaper work for a time at 
Charlotte, N.C. and then went to New 
York where for several years he was a 
contributor to newspapers and magazines, 
and for a time was a newspaper editor. 

The year 1914 he spent chiefly in Eu- 
rope. At the outbreak of the World 
War he returned to the United States 
and resumed journalism at Philadelphia. 

After the war he returned to Europe 
and spent nearly five years there, chiefly 
in England, contributing to English and 
American periodicals, and for a time was 
on the staff of the London Daily Express. 
While living in London, and occasionally 
visiting Paris, he discovered new material 
relating to the career of Benjamin Frank- 
lin when that statesman was the envoy 
of the American colonies in foreign capi- 
tals. This material formed the basis for 
his biography of Benjamin Franklin, pub- 
lished in New York by Brentano’s in 
1926, with the subtitle of The First Civil- 
ized American, which required eight 
printings within a few months. This 
was at a time when the so-called “new 
biography” was being launched, which 
has since attained great dimensions. Mr. 


Phillips 








RUSSELL 


Russell, however, has always maintained 
that the real originator of this form of 
biography goes back to Plutarch, whose 
method was inclusive but also selective. 

While still living in London, Mr. Rus- 
sell published two small collections of 
verse, now out of print, and 
wrote his novel, Fumbler, which 
however did not appear until 
the autumn of 1928, published by 
Macaulay. 

In 1927 Brentano’s published 
Mr. Russell’s second biographi- 
cal study, this being a life of 
John Paul Jones, the erratic 
young Scotchman who assisted 
in the foundation of the Amer- 
ican navy. Its titlke was John 
Paul Jones, Man of Action. 

Mr. Russell has since traveled exten- 
sively in Mexico and Yucatan, visiting 
the ruins of the once-lost Maya cities and 
going hunting, fishing, and mountain 
climbing with the descendants of the an- 
cient Mayas, who still maintain many 


of the old forms of life and activity. 
x * * 


Russell 


Isak, Knut Hamsun’s model for the 
chief character in his book Growth of 
the Soil, died recently in Norway. In 
reality, his name was not Isak but Peder 
Johannesen. 

Years before Growth of the Soil was 
written, Hamsun stayed with Johanne- 
sen on his farm in Krakmo for a long 
time. The farm lies isolated, surrounded 
only by a number of lakes, and all sup- 
plies have to be carried to and from the 
farm by boat. Peder’s father was a 
very handy man who made all his own 
furniture and utensils. The son even 
surpassed him in skill, and increased the 
cultivated area four times, and installed 
turbines and other intricate machinery 
himself. The ingenuity and diligence of 
this simple man of the soil inspired 
Hamsun to create the figure of Isak, 
as Peder was called in his later years 
by the inhabitants of ‘the village, by 
whom he was held in great esteem. 
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NEW WHITE LETTERING 


You may now have a substitute for white ink in 


the form of white Transfer Paper. 


Call numbers 


or titles are written with the hot point of an Elec- 


tric Stylus. 


The Transfer Paper is also available 


in red, blue, orange, green, and yellow in addition 
to the white. 


ELEctTrRIc STYLUS 


Transfer 


1 roll ..... 


3 rolls 


6 rolls... 
12 rolls.......... 


Paper 


(white or colored) 


$1.50 
.. 1.45 per roll 
. 1.40 per roll 
. 1.30 per roll 
Postpaid 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


MFMOLLISTON 


SPAN OTONE 


A Two-Tone Book Qoth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding materiai—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrests. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buck- 
ram. 

No longer need library books 
be dressed in somber mono- 
tones. Nor is it necessary to 
sacrifice beauty for utility— 
Span-o-tone is a happy com- 
bination of both. 


To appreciate Span-o-tone you 
must see samples—write for 


them today or ask your book 
binder. 


dhe HOLLISTON MILLS fine. 


Norwood, Massachysetts 





Stockton, Calif. 




















DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


The Home University 
Bookshelf 


? 


Prepare’ yourself to answer your 
public’s questions by writing 


TO-DAY 


for illustrated booklet which will 
be sent free and without obligation 
to you. 


Address the publishers 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
Incorporated 
468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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JOHN BENNETT 


Author of The Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Loo 


OHN BENNETT was born in 1865, 

in Chillicothe, Ohio, a quaint charm- 
ing old town. His boyhood in that town 
reads like some chapters out of Tom 
Sawyer. He went to the public schools 
there but says, “I was a dull and plod- 
ding student with a painfully ineffective 
memory.” He gave up High School to 
attend Art School. But the necessity 
for him to earn his own living compelled 
him to cut short his studies there. 

The first position John Bennett held 
was on a country newspaper at $3.00 a 
week, docked for time off. On this large 
salary young Bennett lived and clothed 
himself. After two years, his salary was 
raised to $5.00. Mr. Bennett, himself, 
declares the only reason why the proprie- 
tor hired him in the first place was be- 
cause the owner needed one sober mem- 
ber on his staff of reporters. 

As a boy John Bennett had but one 
ambition and that was to contribute to 
St. Nicholas. And at this point in his 
career, that ambition seemed further off 
than ever before. Besides working on 
the newspaper, Bennett did other work 
on the side. By turns, he was a taxi- 
dermist, a cartoonist, member of a 
minstrel troupe, painter of paper dolls 
and of scenery for theatrical barn- 
stormers, and his was the odd experience 
of illuminating obituary memorials and 
of writing letters for medicine men. 

In 1889, Mr. Bennett contributed to 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette what 
would now be called a “column.” In 
1891, the ambition of his boyhood was 
achieved. Mary Mapes Dodge, then 
editor of St. Nicholas, recognized John 
Bennett’s talent and published his Bar- 
ber of Sari-Ann. 1895 marked the pub- 
lication of Master Skylark which later on 
ran into thirty editions and now is ranked 
as a children’s classic. 

Then Mr. Bennett was ordered south 
because of his health. It was almost 
inevitable that he should have chosen 
Charleston, South Carolina to live in. 
That picturesque old town with its 
wrought-iron gateways was like a collec- 








JOHN BENNETT 


tion of Bennett’s own silhouettes come to 
life. There, Mr. Bennett met his future 
wife. They married and Charleston has 
been their home ever since. 

1900 marked the publication of Bar- 
naby Lee and after that came The 
Treasure of Peyre Gaillard and Madame 
Margot, A Grotesque Legend of Old 
Charleston. 

A few years ago, Mr. Bennett and 
some others writers realized the mass 
of literary treasure that lay in the South 
waiting to be discovered. For three 
years Harvey Allen and DuBose Hey- 
wood met every Wednesday evening at 
John Bennett’s house in Charleston and 
from those meetings resulted the Poetry 
Society of South Carolina. 

Besides his writing and illustrating, 
Mr. Bennett is interested in tree culture, 
cabinet-making and repairing old furni- 
ture. 

After a long silence, Mr. Bennett ap- 
pears this year as author and artist in 
The Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Loo, a col- 
lection of humorous verses, ballads and 
stories illustrated with 250 silhouettes 
from his scissors. 
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THE RUTGERS 
EXTENSION BACK BINDER 


Our Binder Saves Cost of Expensive Files and 
Library Binding for Pamphlets 


May Be Labeled and Stood on Shelves 


Extension Back Expands to Four Inches 
Allowing Addition of Pamphlets as Needed, 
and Makes a Permanent Book When Filled. 
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163 Front St. 


Made in Various Sizes. 


Sample Binder and Prices Sent on Request. 


E. McWhood, Jr., Inc. 


New York City 











THE 
FRED ROEDER M’F’G. CO. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Builders of 


THE BOOKMOBILE 


described in this issue of 
THE WILSON BULLETIN 


invite 
inquiries and correspondence 
concerning 


LIBRARY BOOK TRUCKS 














EVERY LIBRARY 


Should possess 


Parks: A MANUAL OF 
CoUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 
PARKS 
Edited by L. H. Wer 
Foreword by President Coolidge 
Fully Illustrated. Quarto. 2 vols. Boxed. 


Price, $15.00. After Jan. 1st, 1929, $20.00. 
Edition Limited. 


PLAy AREAS: THEIR DESIGN 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Prepared by Playground & Recreation 
Association. Copiously _ Illustrated. 
Quarto Cloth. 

Price, $2.00. After Jan. 1st, $2.50 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 
ORDER NOW 


A. S. BARNES AND CO. 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 














THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
Methods, Grammars, etc., for learning 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
French Comedies and Novels 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
for Catalogue 


Send 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. 5th Ave. & Broadway, N Y 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 
Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 

Scientific Magazines. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st St. New York 

















PROOF-READING AND STYLE FOR 
COMPOSITION 


A Book for Authors, Editors, Advertisers, Typists, 
Printers, and all who prepare Copy for the Press. 
By John Franklin obbs 
386 pages; price $3.75 
JOHN F. DOBBS, The Academy Press 
112 Fourth Ave, New York, or 
Room 824, Unien League Building, Les Angeles, Calif. 














AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 





140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
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HENRY F. PRINGLE 


Author of Big Frogs 


ENRY F. PRINGLE, asked to fur- 
nish information about himself, 
supplied the following notes: 

“During the past year or so my spe- 
cialty, if I can be said to have one, has 
been writing what I like to call ‘impar- 
tial and objective’ personality sketches. 
The persons about whom I write prefer 
to call them ‘Libelous, untrue, wanton, 
inaccurate and mischievous’. 

“My father was a Charlestonian who 
left South Carolina as a young man with 
the idea of making money in the North 
and then chose, of all possible profes- 
sions, to become a pharmacist in New 
York City. My mother was born in the 
northern part of Germany and came to 
the United States when seventeen years 
old. She met my father in New York 
and I am a native New Yorker, having 
been born there in 1897. I think it is 
one of the worst possible places to live. 
I remain because editors seem to prefer 
it and because I am dependent on editors. 

“At Cornell, where I matriculated with 
the Class of 1919, I had vague thoughts 
of a newspaper career and during my 
course worked on the local paper. I 
eventually graduated with the Class of 
1920, having fought the Battle of Vir- 
ginia in the World War. I hated the 
army, on the whole, and probably should 
have been even more wretched over-seas. 
But one of the reasons I hated it was I 
did not get across. During one summer, 
before the war, I worked on the New 
York Evening Sun and after graduation 
from college I returned to that paper. 
After a year or so I went to the Globe 
and when it was merged by the late 
Frank Munsey with the Evening Sun I 
fled to the New York World. 

“My early efforts in magazine writing 
consisted of fiction and resulted in the 
publication of two stories. 

“Then I abandoned fiction, as such. 
During my newspaper career I had run 
into the eminent Ivy Lee, press agent for 
the Rockefellers, and felt that he would 
make a good subject for the American 

















HENRY F. PRINGLE 


Mercury. My article on Mr. Lee was 
duly published under the title “His Mas- 
ters’ Voice” and so my career of what 
has been termed muckraking began. After 
revealing to an anxious world the entire 
truth about such other eminent figures 
as the late Judge Gary, Jimmy Walker, 
and Judge Landis, I was asked to write 
an impartial biography of Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith. This appeared in Sep- 
tember of 1927 as Alfred E. Smith: A 
critical study. Since then I have had 
published Big Frogs, a collection of 
sketches. I am now at work on a crit- 
ical biography of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“Finally I must pay tribute to my wife, 
Helena Huntington Smith, for being a 
mean and nasty critic. But since she, 
too, is a writer I can retaliate by being 
a pretty mean critic myself.” 











